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HE school board of Indianapolis has 
refused to establish kindergartens. 
We have not seen the grounds of this refusal 
stated in full ; but we learn that one of the 
objections that had weight with the board 
was the great expense that would attend their 
establishment in numbers sufficient to pro- 
vide for all the children between two or three 
years old and six or eight years old in the 
city, and they also hesitated about using the 
public money to try an experiment which, if 
successful, would enure only to the benefit of 
a few favored families as in Boston and St. 
Louis. They had doubts, too, as to the policy 
of taking little children away from their 
homes and from the care of their parents. 
They seem to think that effort should be 
made to convert the home itself into a kin- 
dergarten. 


ENGLAND seems to be dissatisfied with the 
compulsory school law, of which so much was 
expected when passed in 1870. Mr. Mun- 
della and other advocates of the law then 
professed to believe that, at a single bound, 
England had placed herself in school matters 
in advance of this country, where our chief 
reliance is upon the voluntary system of at- 
tendance. They are now convinced that 
something more is necessary to bring all the 
children of a nation to school than the mere 
passage of compulsory laws. The demand is 
now for laws still more positive and more 
stringent ; but unless we mistake the charac- 
ter and condition of the English people, even 
such laws will prove little more effective than 
those now in force. 





THE principal occupation of the people 
in many of our counties is farming. Is it not 
practicable to make the common school 
course of study bear more directly upon 
this branch of business in agricultural com- 
munities? Even an elementary knowledge 
of Physiology, Chemistry, Botany, Natural 
Philosophy and kindred branches, is of in- 
calculable value to farmers. Could we not 
dispense with the detailed Geography of 
countries that will never be seen or thought 
of after leaving school, or some of the ab- 
stractions of Grammar and Arithmetic that 
are of little practical value, and substitute 
for them the elements of the sciences that 


form the groundwork of all rightly-directed 
agriculture? Even as a matter of discipline 
these sciences can scarcely be considered of 
less importance than those studies whose 


place it is proposed they should take. A 
modification of the whole course of study 
in common schools cannot long be post- 
poned, and it deserves attention whether 
the new course of study should not be so 
constructed as to promote the interests of 
our most important industry. 


EDUCATIONAL meetings seem to be spring- 
ing up spontaneously in many parts of the 
state. It used to require effort, machinery, 
‘* speakers from abroad,’’ to call the people 
of a town or township together to consider 
educational questions ; but times in this re- 
spect seem to have changed for the better. 
Our exchanges from every part of the state 
give the proceedings not only of teachers’ in- 
stitutes but of meetings of teachers, directors 
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and citizens held as it would seem to encour- 
age one another in the work of providing 
good schools. The last one of these that has 
caught our eye was held at Millersburg, Dau- 
phin county. The state superintendent was 
not present, the county superintendent seems 
to have been absent, no lecturer from a dis- 
tance occupied the platform ; but the teachers 
and directors were on hand, and addresses 
were delivered by a number of clergymen and 
several citizens. ‘The hall was crowded with 
the parents and friends of the children in the 
schools. Let every town and village in the 


state imitate the good example. 


‘¢ ONE unfortunate thing,’’ says Superin- 
tendent Harlan, of Wilmington, Delaware, 
‘* that results from the otherwise wholesome 
effects of our system of marking and exam- 
ining, is that some frail, ambitious children 
are overworked.’’ ‘This remark leads us to 
inquire whether all systems of marking and 
examining do not produce similar effects 
upon the same class of children? And if 
so, to inquire further whether there is any 
way of protecting such ‘‘frail and ambitious’’ 
children from these unfortunate results ? 
Must the wheel move forwaxd on this plane, 
though it crushes under its weight the best 
and brightest among the children in our 
schools? Must sickness and death neces- 
sarily result from the struggle for knowledge ? 
Is there a battle here as well as in so many 
of the departments of nature, and must the 
weak go down in order to give more strength 
to the already strong? We do not believe 
it. Success need not be given to some at the 
expense of others. There must be systems of 
instruction that can be adapted to the physi- 
cal and mental condition of all, making five 
talents ten, and one talent two, with the ut- 
most impartiality and harmony. 


Tue Report of the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction will be found in full, but 
without the accompanying tables and docu- 
ments, in this number of Zhe Journal. The 
prominence which the school question has 
lately assumed will doubtless cause it to be 
read with more than the usual interest. Many 
will be surprised that, notwithstanding the 
wide-spread depression in business and the 
prevailing stringency in money matters, the 
figures which express the condition of our 
school system show that during the past year 
there was a good degree of growth. The 
number of children on the rolls was 890,073, 
and the whole expenditure for school pur- 
poses $9,950,760.99. For the present year 
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these figures will doubtless be, respectively, 
over 900,000, and over $10,000,000. 

The subjects treated of in the report of 
special interest to directors are ‘‘ District 
Finances,’’ ‘‘Publishing District Accovunts,”’ 
‘* Facts for Directors,’’ ‘* Provision for Ne- 
glected Children,”’ and ‘‘ Election of Super- 
intendents.’’ The topics of most general in- 
terest are ‘‘The Centennial Exposition,”’ 
‘*Sanitary Condition of the Schools,’’ ‘*Edu- 
cation for Work,’’ *‘ Is our Common School 
System in Danger ?’’ and ‘* The School as 
an Agent of Reform.’’ ‘These are live ques- 
tions and the superintendent has given ex- 
pression to his opinions upon them in lan- 
guage that will be understood. Let them be 
well considered by every school officer and 
every teacher in the state. The columns of 
The School Journal are open to communica- 
tions further expanding or enforcing the 
views of the superintendent or stating ob- 
jections to them. 


A TEACHER writes that he knows of seve- 
ral children in his district who have never 
attended school, and whose parents are al- 
lowing them to grow up in ignorance, and 
wants to know his duty in the premises. 
Strictly considered, it is no part of the 
teacher’s duty to bring children to school— 
he has quite enough to do to teach them 
rightly when there; but the teacher, like all 
other men, is bound to do all the good he 
can, and he has no right to ‘‘ pass by on the 
other side’’ while there are those about him 
who are perishing. Besides, teaching is pass- 
ing through its missionary stage. Noteacher 
need expect to be adequately paid for his 
work. Every teacher should feel bound to 
do all his hand finds to do, both inside and 
outside of his school-room, It is not a 
salary he is now working for, it is a cawse— 
a cause that aims at the uplifting of the whole 
human family. He must be content to sow, 
and leave to others the gathering of the har- 
vest. In this sense we answer the inquiring 
teacher, that it is his duty to visit the 
parents of the ignorant children of whom he 
writes, and try to make them sensible of their 
neglect. Repeat the visit, if necessary. Se- 
cure the codperation of directors and citi- 
zens, and never rest satisfied until all the 
children in the district are in school. 

And we take this occasion to say, that the 
teachers of the state can solve, if they will, 
the troublesome problem of non-attendance 
at school, and solve it, too, more effectually 
than all the compulsory laws that ever were 
placed in statute books. Each teacher has 
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but to put forth the necessary exertions in 
his own district, and the work is done. 
Good men and women will everywhere co- 
operate, and the tens of thousands of Penn- 
sylvania children who are growing up in vir- 
tual ignorance will be reclaimed and edu- 
cated. 


PRESIDENT GRANT in his late message 
gives great prominence to the subject of edu- 
cation. We rejoice at this, at least so far as 
it is calculated to call the attention of the 
whole nation to a question of the deepest 
public concern. We will detach from the 
body of the message several of the most im- 
portant of the President’s propositions re- 
lating to education that our readers may 
specially note their significance. He says: 

We are a republic wherein one is as good as 
another before the law. Under such a form of gov- 
ernment it is of the greatest importance that all 
should be possessed of education and intelligence 
enough to cast a vote with a right understanding of 
its meaning. A large association of ignorant men 
cannot for any considerable period oppose a success- 
ful resistance to tyranny and oppression from the 
education of a few, but will inevitably sink into ac- 
quiescence to the will of intelligence, whether di- 
rected by the demagogue or by priest-craft; hence 
the education of the masses becomes of the first ne- 
cessity for the preservation of our institutions. 

These sentiments may be trite, they are 
certainly not new; but their utterance will 
always be timely until our law-makers and 
public men cease to hold them in theory 
and ignore them in practice. They are true, 
and their truth needs more prominent recog- 
nition in the whole legislation of the coun- 
try. The masses of our people must be edu- 
cated intellectually and morally, or the re- 
public dies. 

The President earnestly recommends, 
‘«That a constitutional amendment be sub- 
mitted to the legislature of the several states 
for ratification, making it the duty of each 
of the several states to establish and forever 
maintain free public schools adequate to the 
education of all the children in the rudimen- 
tary branches within their respective limits, 
irrespective of sex, color, birthplace or re- 
ligion.’’ Such an amendment to the con- 
stitution would accomplish no good in Penn- 
sylvania; we have in force all it calls for; 
but it may be of some benefit in other 
states. He further recommends that the 
amendment should forbid the teaching in 
the public schools ‘‘ of religious, atheistic 
or pagan tenets.’’ We shall oppose any such 
prohibition. We have solved this problem 
here in Pennsylvania in our own way, and 
the attempt to enforce an amendment of the 
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kind would disrupt our whole system. The 
wisest of our teachers and school officers 
know how to impart moral and religious in- 
struction in the schools without violating the 
conscience of any one, and we are all fast 
learning wisdom in this direction. In this 
matter we want to be let alone. 

The concluding clause in the President’s 
proposed amendment prohibits ‘‘ the grant- 
ing of any school funds or school taxes or 
any part thereof, either by legislative, muni- 
cipal or other authority for the benefit, or in 
aid, directly or indirectly, of any religious 
sect or denomination, or of aid or for the 
benefit of any other object of any nature or 
kind whatever.’’ Our new constitution ren- 
ders this part of the amendment superfluous 
in this state. 

In the ‘‘Recapitulation’’ at the end of 
the message, the President adds the follow- 
ing proposition to what he had previously 
said on educational matters, and presents the 
whole to Congress as of ‘‘ vital importance ”’ 
and as needing attention at the present ses- 
sion: 

Make education compulsory so far as to deprive all 
persons who cannot read and write from becoming 
voters after the year 1890, disfranchising none, how- 
ever, on grounds of illiteracy who may be voters at 
the time this amendment takes effect. 

There is embodied in this proposition a 
question worthy the most serious attention. 
In a future number, Zhe Journal will give its 
views upon it; meantime, let us all think. 


In extending an invitation to the friends 
of the institution to attend a conference on 
the roth of December, the executive com- 
mittee of the Pennsylvania State College, 
Centre county, issued a circular letter, which 
contains some information of general inter- 
est. We take from it the following extract: 


In the efforts of the Board of Trustees of the Penn- 
sylvania State College to enlarge the scope of the in- 
stitution, and make it conform to the true intent of 
the provisions of the act of Congress through which 
its endowment has been secured, and which deciares 
that ‘the leading object shall be, without excluding 
other scientific and classical studies, and including 
military tactics, to teach such branches of learning as 
are related to agriculture and the mechanic arts, in 
such manner as the legislature of the state may pre- 
scribe, in order to promote the liberal and practical 
education of the industrial classes in the several pur- 
suits and professions in life,” they need and think 
they should have the hearty codperation of all friends 
of practical and thorough education. The present 
year shows a marked increase in the attendance, and 
a decided advance in every way in the interest mani- 
fested in the college. The percentage of increase in 
the attendance is greater than that of any other simi- 
lar institution in the state. It is the only college in 
the state which can be called a state institution. It 
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is the only one established for the benefit of the in- 
dustrial classes, and in which the management is 
controlled by those who are directly interested there- 
in. The time has come for an advance in the edu- 
cational facilities of the college. Provision is now 
being made for a full representation of the mining, 
manufacturing and mechanical, as well as the agri- 
cultural interest of the state in the board of trustees, 
and it is confidently hoped that the plans already 
matured, and now being executed, will greatly en- 
large the sphere of the influence of the college, and 
rally to its support the large and influential classes 
which, although entitled to representation in the 
board, have heretofore been practically denied any 
control in its management. 


A VERY severe compulsory law relating to 
attendance at school was passed a year ago 
by the New York Legislature. It provided 
fines and imprisonment for parents who did 
not send their children to school and allowed 
them to grow up in ignorance. Effort was 
made to enforce the law, but it met with little 
success ; and now in his late report Hon. 
Neil Gilmour, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, acknowledges its failure and very 
plainly gives expression to the opinion that 
it ought either to be materially modified or 
altogether repealed. He says: 


The almost universal expression of opinion, among 
those who have in good faith endeavored to discharge 
the new duties imposed upon them by the compulsory 
education act, is that the law, if it is to be enforced 
and put into practical operation, must be materially 
amended and modified ; such is also my own judg- 
ment. 


He adds, further on: 


But I am convinced that a system of compulsory 
attendance cannot be put into successful operation at 
once, nor, indeed, until after some years of careful 
preparation, during which time the Legislature must 
co-operate with those charged with the execution of 
the school laws, to the end that ample accommoda- 
tions may be provided, the quality of the instruction 
imparted be improved, and proper provision be made 
for the care of truants and vagrants. I am also de- 
cidedly of the opinion that, if we can, under a volun- 
tary system, closely approximate the’results which we 
aim to reach by the enactment of a compulsory law, 
it will be better not to have such a law on our statute 
books. 


The following paragraph contains a judi- 
cious recommendation : 


Should the Legislature see fit to repeal the act of 
last winter, I must earnestly recommend that the free 
school system be supplemented by a practical truancy 
and vagrancy act, and that means be taken to encour- 
age the establishment and maintenance of night 
schools in cities and manufacturing villages, With 
a system embracing free public day schools, stringent 
provisions respecting truants and vagrants, and the 
maintenance of free night schools in the localities 
mentioned, I am satisfied that we can secure for all 
the young people of the state at least the rudiments 
of an education. 
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Henry REED, in an article in the (orth 
American Review for July, on ‘‘ Some late 
Efforts at Constitutional Reform,’’ attributes 
the dearth of broad, far-seeing statesman- 
ship in this country, the lack of administra- 
tive ability of a high order in our public 
affairs, which he alleges exists, in part to the 
character of our system of education. ‘‘ We 
have,’’ he says, ‘‘in full operation a superfi- 
cial public education, which brings men to 
the point of desiring political success, with- 
out raising them to the degree of moral and 
mental cultivation which, and which only, 
would fit them for a statesman’s career; an 
education which, yearly, too, turns out by 
the score conceited sciolists to whom maturity 
brings no sense of reverence or self-distrust, 
and who soon attain to be the manufacturers 
of that shallow journalism which, in this 
country, is such a powerful agency in deter- 
mining the public tone.’?” Mr. Reed may 
have expressed a more extreme opinion 
than the facts justify; but the question 
concerns the friends of public education, 
whether in our effort to make elementary 
education universal among the masses we 
have not in some measure lost sight of that 
higher culture, which alone can make full- 
grown men—men capable of performing 
fully and wisely all the duties that devolve 
upon citizens of a republic like ours. Our 
political assemblies and our legislative bodies 
are seldom composed of the noblest style of 
men ; sometimes, indeed, few such men are 
found among their members; not unfre- 
quently a large proportion are ignorant, 
shallow, conceited, reckless, quite unable, 
both intellectually and morally, to discharge 
the duties of the places they have assumed 
to fill. This superficial education is in ad- 
dition degrading the professions, shaming 
the public service, and casting a stain upon 
the fair fame of the nation abroad. It be- 
hooves us to find a remedy, and that speedily. 


PirtsBURGH, Williamsport, and others of 
our cities, are at work preparing educational 
matter for the Centennial Exposition; but 
we have seen nowhere a plan of work so 
clear and comprehensive as that adopted by 
the board of directors of York borough. 
We publish it below for general information: 

1. That specimens of writing, map, and free hand 
drawing, together with compositions or any other 
work prepared by pupils, should be submitted by the 
teachers to the superintendent and committee of the 
board. 

2. Thata standard of excellence proportioned to 
the age and advancement of pupils should be adopted 
in the various grades, and that only such work as 
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may reach the required standard shall be passed by 
the committee. 

3- That the paper used in the preparation of work 
should be of uniform size, for the purpose of bind- 
ing—pupils to supply their own paper from a book- 
bindery where it may be properly ruled, or from 
book stores where it may be deposited for sale. 

4. That every map, drawing-book, copy book or 
specimen of work, when handed to the committee, 
shall contain the name and age of the pupil who pre- 
pared it, together with the class and grade of school; 
also, date when finished, name of town, county and 
state, whether prepared for a regular examination, 
an exercise in review, or a regular lesson. 

5. Writing books, when completed and deemed 
worthy by the committee, may be bound—each grade 
separately. Specimens of penmanship must be writ- 
ten on paper of the size and shape of an ordinary 
copy-book leaf. Drawing books may be also bound 
in volumes, each made separately. Map drawing 
from memory and from copy, the former always pre- 
ferred, should always be prepared upon the best 
paper—the size of the quarto school atlas. All other 
written exercises should be of the regular letter-sheet 
size, with margin for binding. 

6. That all the work thus prepared should be neat- 
ly and plainly bound in muslin, in volumes of mode- 
rate thickness. 

7. That the regular biennial report of the school 
should be published, the same to contain, under the 
head of superintendent’s report, a clear, concise 
statement of our school system, ineluding records of 
grades, annual examinations for transfer of pupils, 
revised course of studies, classification of high school, 
general rules and regulations of schools, &c., &c., 
with photograph or lithograph of prominent school 
buildings and accompanying description of same. 

8. That all necessary expense incurred in binding 
work of pupils and publishing the report of the 
schools, be met by the board of school controllers, 

g. That at least 100 copies of all the blanks used 
in our school system, with the same number of re- 
ports, should be forwarded with the work of the 
school, as an expression of the interest of the people, 
in common with other towns and cities of the state, 
in the educational] department of the exposition. 

10. That all the work from the schools, together 
with report, should be ready for the printer and 
binder by April Ist. 

11. Resolved, That all teachers of the public 
schools of the borough are hereby requested to unite 
heartily in the efforts to be made to represent our 
schools creditably, as well as thus to stimulate our 
pupils to greater diligence in the departments to 
which reference has been made. 


——$ —e—__—_ 


PRIMARY EDUCATION. 


T is difficult, after making all possible al- 
lowance for the influence of tradition and 
routine, to account for the existence of what 
is known as the system of primary education, 
and quite impossible to account for the high 
opinion of it entertained by many rational 


people. That it is a vast improvement in 
point of method over what once occupied its 
place must be conceded by any one who takes 
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the pains to fairly compare the two, but why 
either the old or the new system should ever 
have been in vogue among acivilized people 
is not explained by such comparison. Let 
us suppose a Socratic intelligence entrusted 
with the education of a young human from 
its sixth to its twelfth year. Is it conceiva- 
ble that the only systematic efforts made 
would be to teach the arts of reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and the outline facts of geogra- 
phy? Would the acquisition of these me- 
chanical and mnemonic aptitudes be consid- 
ered the proper preparation either for a life 
of practical duties or of theoretical labors ? 
Are such things the most important subjects 
of study and discipline for man in this most 
susceptible age? ‘The idea is preposterous, 
and yet all but our very latest improvements 
in the art of primary education have looked 
to nothing but instruction in these arts. It 
does not seem to have occurred to any peda- 
gogues that achild of twelve, whose observa- 
tional, rational, and expressional faculties 
had been systematically cultivated by their 
direct exercise,;would be able in a year’s 
time to master the scholastic arts more thor- 
oughly than, without this cultivation, he now 
does in all the years between six and twelve. 
The miserable superstition of the letter which 
has rendered futile the intellectual efforts of 
centuries has been cast off only by the most 
advanced thinkers and investigators, but still 
rules almost despotically in the schools. 
The child should be taught conversation- 
ally and by direct observation of nature and 
the arts. His three most important faculties 
of observation—reason and expression, and 
the less important and implicit faculty of 
memory—would all receive their most vigor- 
ous development by being employed in the 
study, elementary analysis, and description 
of what he can be made to observe in the 
world about him, and: for which he always 
discovers interest. But nothing could be 
more unnatural than to force the infant 
mind to acquire a knowledge of letters, and 
then, through their dim and abstract me- 
dium, study what others have thought of a 
world of which it as yet knows nothing. 
Yet this is what we call primary education ; 
and that it is not alone the primary school 
which pursues this inverted and absurd sys- 
tem is easily shown. It is unnecessary to 
say anything of the pedantry and emptiness 
of most of what is called classical learning, 
which never penetrates to the life of anti- 
quity or seeks to comprehend the spiritual 
movement of ancient history. The sciences 
themselves have been and still are studied el- 
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most exclusively through the book. But it 
is in this quarter that improvement has been 
first felt; and under the direction of the 
great investigators the teachers of science are 
gradually learning how to teach. 


Object-teaching in the primary schools is 
a move in the right direction, but it is a very 
feeble one, while the triviality and farcical 
elaboration of most exercises in object-teach- 
ing which we have witnessed, detract very 
much from their value. The proper course, 
it seems to us, would be to always awaken in 
the child’s mind a sense of the significance 
and importance of what it is studying, by 
such description, generalization, or story as 
would be understood, and then proceed toa 
more accurate observation and account of 
details. It must not be forgotten that the 
mind acquires knowledge not simply by the 
generalization of particulars, but by employ- 
ing apparently together deduction and in- 
duction. The intelligence of children, too, 
is generally immensely underrated by teach- 
ers. It is not uncommon to find children 
who have struck out for themselves singular 
and abstruse theories, which’ only need the 
proper guidance and suggestion to take shape 
as profound truths. 

lf the young mind has little experience it 


has also not acquired rooted and innumera- 
ble prejudices, which render experience use- 


less. We maintain, then, that a rational 
primary education consists in familiarizing 
the child with the prominent objects of na- 
ture, the arts, and society, and their ra- 
tionale, and in developing the power of ac- 
curate and elegant expression. Moral train- 
ing, which is of supreme importance, would 
be wonderfully facilitated by the habits and 
impressions which such discipline could not 
fail to impart. As to the necessary knowl- 
edge of the scholastic arts, it could be ac- 
quired, as we have said, by a trained intelli- 
gence in an amazingly brief period. The 
time that is wasted in learning to read and 
write and compute by childreu who scarcely 
discern that the word they read is the same 
word they speak, or who have not yet made 
the discrimination between the word and the 
thing signified, and who cannot make a 
straight mark or realize the number 100, is 
something pitiful. But the very children 
who are not yet mature enough to do these 
things have keen observation, a power of 
comparison that delights in its exercise, and 
memory for everything which interests them. 
Why should they not, then, be educated; 
that is, drawn out in the direction their 
mind takes, instead of being stunted and 
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distorted by exercises not suited to their ca- 
pacities or tastes? If we had a rational sys- 
tem of primary education the world would 
not contain half the number it does of pur- 
blind, awkward, irrational creatures with pre- 
tensions to cultivation. What innumerable 
contentions—theological, philosophical, po- 
litical and general—should we not escape if 
the world were educated to think things and 
not words! This idea isnot a new one, but 
it is one not sufficiently acted upon, and the 
point at which to begin the reformation is 
the primary school. We have the promise 
of reform, however, in the kindergarten, in 
object-teaching, and the elementary science 
books; but the old system still prevails in 
the main, and will, we fear, for a long time. 
—Philadelphia Press. 


$$ $< 


MAKING TOWNS ATTRACTIVE. 


S our readers know we do not think edu- 
cation is wholly confined within the 

walls of our school houses. The education 
obtained before entering school and after 
leaving it is quite as important as that the 
school imparts and sometimes even more ef- 
fective and lasting. One of the best of these 
outside educational agencies is pleasant homes 
and attractive neighborhoods. As bearing 
upon this subject we quote below an extract 
from a recent address of Mr. Henry C. 
Bowen, at a fair in Woodstock, Connecticut : 


The time is not far distant when all the people in 
all the towns and villages will organize and go sys- 
tematically and joyfully to work in making public 
improvements. Those places which move the soonest 
will reap the earliest and greatest renown, for they 
will gain in population the refined, the most enter- 
prising and wealthy, and make permanently secure 
their prosperity. Real estate will increase in value, 
taxes will decrease because of the increased value of 
property and of population, and everybody will be 
made happier and better by the change. It is time 
to think of the improvement of your public streets 
and highways. It is time to think of sidewalks and 
shade trees along all your highways, of public parks 
and fountains, of bathing houses and boat houses, of 
flowers and shrubbery—of grading and leveling, of 
doing everything in your power to make all these 
beautiful hills and valleys bud and blossom as the 
rose, and be more and more your pride and joy. In 
this good work you must unite, harmonious and per- 
severing, and the blessed yearly investment ef time 
and money you will make will repay you a dividend 
every day the year around and all your life long, and 
thousands shall share in your investment when you 
are dead and forgotten. 

Let every man, woman and child do something in 
this matter and do it promptly. You can at least 
plant an elm or a rose bush every year, and you will 
not have lived entirely in vain. A single word more 
under this head. I hope the time will speedily come 
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when it shall be called a punishable offense for any 
man to make the public highway a depository for all 
his old broken carts, and stone heaps, and old rub- 
bish from his garret and barn, from cellar and door- 
way. Such action is harmful, demoralizing, and a 
public nuisance, and it should be rigidly forbidden 
and prevented. You have the power thus to do, and 
I hope you will have the disposition to enforce it. It 
is for public good that this should be done, and this 
is reason enough. Andhereafter,if a‘man wants a 
nuisance, let him have it in his own dooryard, where 
he can s¢e it, ponder over it, and smell it every day, 
all by himself, Those towns and villages will most 
prosper which fastest multiply their local attractions. 
You will all, of course, vote for schools, churches, 
and workshops, and this is right, but yon must march 
onward beyond all these points as fast as yon can 
with a proper regard to other duties. Look out for 
public institutions and endow them. Look out for 
your streets and highways, and improve them. Make 
ycur town, your village and your home more and 
more beautiful every year. Your hearts will be made 
better, and your souls will be richer for so doing. 
Pardon this friendly criticism and accept my best 
wishes for your continual prosperity. 


»— 
Qa 





SCHOOL MANNERS AND MORALS. 


Saw Pittsburgh Gazette recently preached the 
following sensible little sermon on “School Man- 
ners and Morals,’”’—Ep., } 


E have had occasion, at different 
times, to speak of the manner in 
which what is called teaching is done in our 
public schools. We may refer to this again, 
but at the present we have some remarks to 
offer relative to a phase of school discipline, 
which we deem very important, and which, 
we fear, is greatly neglected. We refer to 
the manners, habits and morals of the chil- 
dren. The object for which schools are es- 
tablished in this country is not merely to 
afford the opportunity of learning certain 
branches of study, but of so training the 
children that they will become good and 
useful citizens. An impression prevails, 
more or less, that schools are instituted to 
give effect to the whims and wishes of those 
who may pay taxes, or otherwise support 
them. Hence the claim is set up that the 
discipline, manner of teaching, subjects 
taught, and all else, must be conformed to 
the ward demand. This is an error. The 
state has claims and interests that are para- 
mount, and hence it exercises the right to 
fix the standard, and to control the general 
features of common school education. This 
being true, the claim that children shail be 
cleanly, of good manners, and pure in lan- 
guage is founded in the higher law, which 
overrides local prejudices and demands. 
It may also be set down as true, that in 
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order to be pure and proper, vicious and 
slovenly habits must be overcome, or rooted 
out. It is simply the old law—that a gen- 
tleman will not use profane language, or 
vulgar expressions, particularly in the pres- 
ence of ladies. This rule, as applied to 
children, requires that they shall be cleanly 
in person, neat in apparel, and free from 
profanity. «Among those who attend the 
public schools are children who have been 
taught to abhor profanity, and to desire 
cleanliness and neatness of person and ap- 
parel—and the opposite is offensive to them. 
As cleanliness and purity are virtues, the 
cultivation of which contributes to the ele- 
vation of character, it very evidently be- 
comes one of the first duties of teachers to 
cultivate the qualities among those commit- 
ted to their care. This should form one of 
the first subjects of discipline. If a child 
comes to school unkempt and dirty, with 
hair uncombed, and dress untidy, the first 
lesson that should be taught it is at least that 
of cleanliness. The child should be com- 
pelled to wash, and do all possible to put 
itself in a presentable condition. There 
should also be a rigid rule against profanity, 
because of the degrading influence of the 
vice and its offensiveness to those who are 
free from it. Whatever may be the home 
influence that surrounds those who are guilty 
of it, they should be taught that the school 
grounds are set apart to be free from profane 
language. The rule can and may be enforced. 


The question, however, is not so much as 
to the disposition, on the part of teachers, 
to improve the manners and morals of such 
as need it—but the method is undefined and 
uncertain. Lectures, violent threats, and 
even corporal punishment, are brought into 
use, when, as a rule, zastruction, kindly and 
pleasantly conveyed, is all that is needed. 
There is, in a very large degree, a sense of 
propriety and right, in all children, that 
needs only to be cultivated to be properly 
developed. Give them to clearly understand 
that polite answers, cleanly and tidy per- 
sons, and sweet tempers, develop qualities 
that contribute to happiness and suecess in 
life—thus appealing to the higher motives, 
and the response will be favorable and gen- 
eral. So let them comprehend that pro- 
fanity, or otherwise, is not merely wrong in 
itself, but an infringement of the rights of 
others, and it will soon be discovered that 
the habit will be put aside. 

To broaden these examples, it should be 
the first aim of the teacher to implant or 
develop the sense of justice, propriety and 
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right in the minds of all pupils. This done, 
and the school becomes one of the most 
potent aids to good citizenship that we have. 
Without it, and what is termed education 
exerts no influence on the moral sense of the 
pupil. Let achild be carefully tavght that 
government, society, the family, and even 
the individual, depends for security and 
prosperity and comfort, on the respect that 
may be shown for the rights and _ privileges 
of others, and the lesson of personal respect 
for those rights will be enforced. Let them 
be inspired with the idea, that agreeableness 
of person and propriety of manners are 
amony the minor rights that the refined and 
sensitive may claim, and another and farther 
lesson will be received in the same general 
direction. ‘Thus the appeals made to the 
better sense, and to the higher faculties, will 
be responded to by noble obedience and 
willing acceptance of rules and regulations 
which at first may be onerous. The value 
of such teaching is in the higher order of 
self-respect that is inculcated. Children 
thus taught to respect the rights of others, 
to conform to habits of cleanliness and pro- 
priety, and to practice politeness and suavity 
of manner, grow to adult life, ladies and 
gentlemen, and become ornaments in soci- 
ety and an honor to the state. We complain 
that less intelligent attention is given to these 
items, which are not included in the books, 
than should be. The children in the ward 
schools should not be crammed, with a view 
to admission to the high school, but should 
be carefully trained to a higher moral, as well 
as educational, sense. 


> — 
WHAT IS DONE WITH IT? 
BY ANNA C. BRACKETT. 


T is some years now since the American 

public were startled into the conviction, 
or rather impression, that their children were 
being intellectually too highly fed. This im- 
pression is of comparatively recent date, for 
we who are no longer little girls, or even 
young ladies, distinctly remembered that in 
our schooldays no such idea was prevalent. 
The girls went to school at nine or half-past 
eight, and came home at twelve or half-past 
eleven. We ate our dinners, and went again 
at two, to return at five. We lugged home 
our geographies and atlases to draw maps, in 
which we satisfied our artistic sense by put- 
ting in rivers to fill up all extended bare 
spaces, with great indifference as to water- 
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sheds ; or we spent hours over our arithmetic 
examples, which were to be recited the first 
thing the next morning. We had our simple 
supper at night, and were in a chronic state 
of humiliation because we were not allowed 
to sit up after half-past eight, or nine at the 
farthest. As we grew older, times changed, 
and lessons multiplied. We traveled three 
miles by railroad and one on foot to school at 
nine, winter or summer, and left it to. return 
in the same way at two. Our dinners then 
were saved for us from the family meal, and 
the warming over did not then destroy the 
nutritious character of the food. Our solitary 
dinners fairly over, we unstrapped Latin and 
French books and went to work for two or 
three hours in the afternoon, and we were 
none the worse. We were not conscious that 
we were objects of pity because we had to go 
toschool. We found no one anxious because 
we were being slowly undermined as to health, 
and we felt it as much our duty to go to school 
every day, as it was a duty for our fathers to 
be at their places of business. There was no 
question about it—school was our business, 
and our play and visits had to take care of 
themselves as best they could. If the travel- 
ing menagerie or circus came round on any 
other time than Wednesday or Saturday after- 
noons, we should as soon have thought of 
asking permission to go to China as to enter 
its hospitable doors while those of our school- 
room stood open. 

So we worked, in school and out, regularly 
and persistently. We had little time for 
novel-reading, or for theatre or parties— 
those of us who did our work thoroughly. 
But in spite of these killing processes, in spite 
of the facts that we went to school summer 
and winter, week in and week out, for six or 
five hours, and studied hard two or three 
every afternoon and evening, we grew up, 
and grew to be strong women, taking up the 
heavy burdens of life as they came along, and 
finding ourselves able not only to bear them 
but to bear them easily. 


It was after our time that the great anxiety 
came. Parents and school committees were 
warned that the children were being tortured 
out of life by their excessive brain action in 
and for school. The magazines took up the 
cry, and King Herod’s cruelty was made to 
appear quite a trivial and venial offense be- 
side the tragedy which was being enacted in 
our public schools, and especially in our 
girls’ schools. 

The whole subject of education is on so 
empirical a basis in our country that the least 
breath of criticism is sufficient to send it 
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reeling in any direction. It may be consid- 
ered the best example of unstab!e equilibrium 
which can be presented. A pyramid on its 
apex is not to be considered for one moment 
in comparison. Moved, then, by the grow- 
ing whispers which filled the air, it leaned 
instantly to the leeward. As might have 
been expected, the excitement and anxiety 
were greatest in those places where public 
education had its focus. The committee, 
under the strong pressure, even enacted laws 
that no study should be allowed out of school 
hours to the girls of the public schools, or 
they limited the time so much that it 
amounted practically to nothing. By this 
regulation they hoped to give a rest to the 
preternaturally excited brains of the unfor- 
tunate victims. They in fact presented all 
the girls in the public schools with several 
hours of time. 

Did it once occur to them to ask what the 
girls would do with this extra time, when 
they had it? But this was a very important 
question. Did they fancy that the weary 
girls would go to bed two or three hours 
sooner? Did they hope that they would be- 
come familiar with Hume and Prescott and 
Motley, or that they would grow on Shake- 
speare or Milton, or rest their paralyzed 
faculties with Tennyson or Whittier, or Long- 
fellow? Did they think of it atall? Now, 
what are the facts? Let any teacher of a 
grammar school take the trouble to inquire 
of her room full of girls, of thirteen or four- 
teen, the time at which they retired the night 
before and how they spent their evening, 
and she will begin to accumulate statistics 
which may possibly throw some light on the 
question: ‘‘ What do the girls do with their 
time ?”’ Bending over fine embroidery, put- 
ting the needle carefully in and out of holes 
in canvas, dressing in low-necked dresses for 
a party, going in company with their young 
friends to see sensational French melodrama 
and coming home at eieven o’clock with 
tear-stained cheeks, practising before their 
pianos for hours, or singing to win the ap- 
plause of evening callers—or what is quite 
as likely, oblivious of the surrounding world, 
rapt, entranced over a novel of Mrs. South- 
worth, Miss Braddon, Charles Reade or 
Edmund Yates. This is what the girls are 
doing with the time given them. 

In old days we girls had no time for such 
employment, because we had our lessons to 
learn for the next day, and we were expected 
to learn them. 

I merely want to put the question as to 
which will hurt a girl more, the solution of 
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a dozen arithmetic examples, or two or three 
dozen if you like, the translation ot twenty 
lines of Virgil, or such work as that above 
referred to? 

The oculists shake their heads over the 
myopia and spasms of accommodation ; the 
dentists declare that the teeth are suffering 
from the great nervous strain ; the physicians 
ask to have the hours of school-time inter- 
mitted. Meanwhile the teacher, made re- 
sponsible for a certain amount of work to be 
done in a certain time, finds the demand as 
to general studies in no wise lessened, and 
sees drawing and sewing in danger of ab- 
sorbing more and more of her precious six 
hours, and she is forbidden to demand any 
work out of school of her girls. She has al- 
ready asked the question at the head of this 
paper in many a school-room, and pow she 
desires to suggest that it be answered more 
publicly. 

The fact is, the two or three hours that 
used to be spent out of school in study are 
not spent in sleep. What are the girls doing 
with them, and is the matter of health much 
improved by the change of use ?>—WVew Lng- 
land Journal of Education. 


jnscosalbedaiitsaciatadt 
OUR NORMAL SCHOOL POLICY—II. 
AVING in the November No. conclu- 
sively shown that that feature of our 
present normal school policy, according to 
which the state pays graduates in considera- 
tion for a promise to teach two years, does not 
secure the object intended—a supply of well- 
qualified teachers—I purpose in the present 
tocal! attention to an objectionable privilege. 
Before doing so, however, I wish to state 
explicitly that I am not criticising normal 
schools, as was erroneously stated in the edi- 
torial on my article. I am criticising thes 
normal school policy or law, as I distinctly 
stated, and as the whole tenor of my article 
will show. Nor could I know what “he re- 
port in press contains; and hence the con- 
clusions based upon its contents are entirely 
irrelevant as a reply to my article, confess- 
edly based on the reports then attainable. 
As to undergraduates, they were left out of 
the account, both in the amount which the 
state contributes towards their support and 
in the strictures on the law, because, being a 
less important element, it was believed that 
whether the state receives an equivalent for 
what it pays them or not (which is not the 
question at all), the policy of paying them for 
going to school would naturally be abandoned 
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with the other. It must also be evident that 
the information asked for in my Wilkesbarre 
resolution, and, again, more explicitly in the 
latter part of my article, and without which 
I then confessed that the question could not 
be fully discussed, cannot be found in the 
annual reports. 

The law of the state now is that graduates 
of state normal schools are exempt from any 
future examinations. The objections to this 
privilege arise from the necessarily imperfect 
evidence of scholarship and _ professional 
qualifications submitted to those by whom 
the diploma is granted. 


Assuming, for the present, that the exami- 
tion is all that can reasonably be expected, 
the objections are still valid; for, in the first 
place, it will no doubt be generally conceded 
that even the best of graduates have mastered 
only the elements of the different branches 
required in order to pass, as they call it; 
that is, to be exempt from future examina- 
tions. True, the graduate must, at the ex- 
piration of two years, present a certificate 
from a superintendent (possibly holding only 
a professional or permanent certificate) of 
skill in the art of teaching; but this has no 
bearing on his scholarship. Indeed, I have 


heard Normal graduates affirm that they 


were instructed not to submit to an exami- 
nation. Even this certificate of skill in 
teaching is usually obtained after a shorter 
apprenticeship than that required to obtain 
a professional certificate. The proximate 
effect of this is that the graduates are likely 
to become indifferent to further progress. 
They are professional teachers commissioned 
for life, and hence have nothing to fear. 
That this appears to be the case may be seen 
by referring to the annual reports, from 
which it appears that of the 732 graduates 
since 1859, forty-seven have supplemented 
éheir elementary by the scientific course, and 
only six by the classical course; or, taking 
it by sexes, forty-one male and six female 
by the former, and four male and two fe- 
male by the latter. The ultimate conse- 
quences are that the profession (?) is fast be- 
coming a by-word among educated men, 
since its most highly privileged members ap- 
pear to be contented with such low scholar- 
ship, that normal school graduates are not 
recognized as liberally-educated pedagogues 
by the professors of colleges and universi- 
ties, and that the chasm between these higher 
institutions of learning and the common 
schools is widening. How can the common 
schools of the state, when once entirely in 
the hands of these graduates, prepare stu- 
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dents for the colleges, if in fifteen years only 
six qualified themselves to give instruction in 
the classics? Granted that some attention 
is paid to the classics by a few in the ele- 
mentary course, the fact that only six took 
the classical course shows the drift of the 
system in the past. ' 

Can it be possible that persons educated ° 
in this manner can be thorough, competent, 
enthusiastic and consistent advocates of clas- 
sical training? Hence the worst consequence 
of all, that the common schools will of 
necessity be confined to the lowest elemen- 
tary branches, is inevitable. B. 


———— 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


To the Editor of The Penna. School Journal; 

Str—I have observed that though your 
journal is specifically devoted to the im- 
provement of education in the public schools, 
you nevertheless occasionally devote a page 
or two to cognate subjects, and that you 
seem to regard every earnest effort to ele- 
vate the minds of the people by cultivatin g 
their discernment, improving their zsthetic 
tastes, and raising their moral tone, as aux- 
iliary to your general purpose of developing 
a loftier character in the state. Believing 
you to entertain this purpose, I venture to 
offer you for publication some thoughts on the 
subject of reading for children, which I hope 
yuu may regard as germain to your design. 

Most people will, at any time, abandon 
an old and well-tried author, even one whose 
excellence has been thoroughly tested by 
whole generations, for another whose writ- 
ings possess the charm of novelty. This 
love of novelty has already produced, and is 
still producing, most disastrous effects on our 
national character, developing a thoroughly 
Frenchified tone, which results as a natural 
and even necessary consequence, in vanity, 
fickleness and general trifling. Ali obser- 
vant teachers, (as well as all sensible pa- 
rents) are aware how difficult it is to fix the 
minds of children upon any point requiring 
careful observation (to say nothing of sub- 
sequent reflection), and how little real, in- 
dependent thought is developed at the pre- 
sent time, notwithstanding the multitude 
of educational means and appliances, free 
schools, educational magazines, scientific 
apparatus, and public lectures. Mr. Mun- 
della, after inspecting our educational sys- 
tem with the most friendly disposition, was 
obliged to confess his disappointment at the 
meagre results. 
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Now, there is no one among all your con- 
tributors whd is more disposed than myself 
to extend a generous welcome to a new 
thought, or who entertains a more profound 
contempt for that narrow and bigoted con- 
servatism which consists simplv in maintain- 
ing and defending what is old, solely be- 
cause it isso. But discrimination is neces- 
sary, both in rejecting the old and accepting 
the new. And here, I conceive, lies the 
principal difficulty in the matter of selecting 
books for children. ‘Oliver Optic’ has 
made a fortune with his literary trash, with 
which the country is flooded; and the same, 
with a little modification, might be said of 
half a dozen other writers in this depart- 
ment of literature. Now-a-days a book, to 
be read by children, must be half filled with 
what are called ‘illustrations,’’ which are 
generally about equal in merit to the text 
which they are supposed to elucidate; and 
if, in addition to this, the volume is bound 
in scarlet, pea-green or indigo-blue, it will, 
with the usual amount of ‘“‘puffing’’ on the 
part of ‘‘literary editors,’’ who are utterly 
incompetent for the task they undertake, be 
able to make its way successfully. These 
books resemble Lord Castlereagh’s oratory, 
which, as we learn, was poured forth 

‘**In one weak, washy, everlasting flood ;” 

and they contain ‘‘an infinite deal of noth- 
ing,’’ more than almost any other class of 
books of the present time, unless it be those 
which Carlyle designates under the general 
name of ‘‘froth,’’ and which are written bya 
corresponding class of writers for the adu/ts 
of this generation. Severe as this statement 
may seem, I venture to think it will not be 
regarded as an exaggeration by a single 
reader of discrimination who is familiar with 
the facts necessary to a real judgment of the 
case. 

The question will naturally arise among 
thoughtful people, “Is there no remedy for 
this state of affairs?’’ I answer promptly, 
‘‘There is; but the difficulty will be, as 
usual, to get people to adopt it.’’ In the 
hope, however, of being useful to such of 
your readers as may lack information on this 
point, I will give a short list of juvenile 
books which I can recommend to the fullest 
extent, without any drawback. First” on the 
list I will place Maria Edgeworth’s stories, 
which, if I am not misinformed, may be had 
complete of Harper & Brothers ; and among 
them I will specify, ‘‘ Frank and Robert,” 
“‘Henry and Lucy,’’ ‘‘Rosamond and the 
Purple Jar,’’ and ‘‘The Orange Boy and 
the Thief.’’ Herbert Spencer has most 
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truly said that ‘‘ the ultimate result of shield- 
ing men from the effects of folly is to fill the 
world with fools.’’ The admirable woman 
whose writings I have been recommending, 
seems to have felt this truth in its full force, 
long before it was thus clearly announced, 
and her books for children are thoroughly 
informed with its spirit. That diseased ap- 
probativeness indicated by a constant effort 
to display superiority of intellect, learning 
and personal beauty, and which delights 
even in so low a distinction as costly dress, 
finds neither stimulant nor aliment in her 
pages. But I fear that, instead of recom- 
mending her works, I have damned them. 
Be itso. My object is not to delude any 
reader into the purchase of what he does not 
want, but to set forth the character of these 
books truly. For youth of fourteen or fif- 
teen, Miss Edgeworth’s tale, ‘‘ Griselda, or 
the Modern Housewife,’’ will be found both 
charming and instructive. Even so great a 
master as Sir Walter Scott envied this de- 
lightful author her inimitable tact in deline- 
ating character. And her English is as pure 
as her good sense and conscientiousness are 
indisputable. 

Mary Howitt’s admirable stories for chil- 
dren, as well as her exquisite poetry for the 
same class of readers, both of which have de- 
lighted thousands of the most cultivated 
adults, are indispensable in a good library 
for youth; and by purchasing an authorized 
edition of her poems you secure them per- 
fect, as they left the hand of the author, in- 
stead of familiarizing yourself with them in 
the shamefully-mutilated forms in which 
several of our compilers of ‘‘ Readers’’ have 
given a number of them to the public. 

I will close this list with the mention of 
the delightful ‘‘ Evenings at Home,’’ by 
Mrs. Barbauld and her brother, Dr. Aiken, 
and the ‘‘ Hymns in Prose for Children,’’ by 
the former author, together with the ‘‘ Origi- 
nal Poems,’’ by Jane Taylorand her brothers 
and sisters—a little volume which has done 
much toward developing whatever of nobili- 
ty of character there is among us. 

If this short piece shall prove a means of 
introducing into Pennsylvania a more whole- 
some and substantial literature for children, 
my sole design in writing it will be accom- 
plished. B. 


Music, of all the liberal arts, has the greatest influ- 
ence over the passions, and to it the legislator ought 
to give the greatest encouragement.— Napoleon. 

Music is the only sensual gratification which man- 
kind may indulge in to excess without injury to their 
moral or religious feelings.—Addison. 
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REVIEWS AND EXAMINATIONS. 


SHALL THEY BE DISPENSED WITH ? 


N the recent report of the Superintend- 

ent of the Public Schools of West Ches- 
ter, Miss Sarah W. Starkweather, we find 
ground taken in opposition to ‘‘ formal 
reviews and examinations at stated inter- 
vals’’ in our schools. That teachers may be 
able to weigh her arguments we present be- 
low what she has to say on the subject, 
together with a quotation she makes from a 
writer who holds similar views. 


The standard of scholarship has been gradually 
raised and maintained in the different grades by fre- 
quent reviews, monthly, semi-annual and annual 
examinations, and promotion in accordance with 
their results, but a growing indifference to study and 
a lack of application became perceptible, and was 
the occasion of extra labor, and much thought as to 
the cause and the remedy. The only explanation 
that could be given was, that the incentives hitherto 
used had lost a portion of their efficacy by too fre- 
quent appeals to them, and consequently many schol- 
ars were really studious but a few weeks before the 
annual promotion, hoping by extraordinary efforts, 
at that late day to redeem their standing. 

The remedy was obviously to dispense with the 
formal reviews and examinations at stated intervals, 
making promotion depend upon the fairness of the 
daily record, thus insuring better habits of mental 
discipline; more thorough knowledge of the sub- 
jects under discussion; better attendance; less com- 
plaint of overwork, when one day’s labors were not 
permitted to encroach upon another; and securing 
at least a month of time in the course of the year, 
If a scholar were always required to be in readiness 
to answer questions upon the lessons of the preced- 
ing day, and impromptu examinations were in order, 
serious consequences could result from so radical a 
change, but on the contrary, several decided advan- 
tages. 

After reaching the conclusion, our attention was 
called to an article, so forcible and fearless, by so 
able and experienced a public educator, that, though 
inapplicable in all its details to our own schools, we 
cannot forbear inserting it, entire :— 

“Tt is never to be forgotten that a city school of 
six, or eight, or ten hundred children cannot be so 
easily and simply conducted as « country school of 
forty or fifty pupils. On the other hand, it is equally 
important to remember that the multiplication of 
machinery is not in itself a mark of excellence; that 
the greatest attainable simplicity is just as desirable 
in a large school as in a small. Machinery is only 
means to an end. Everything which tends to exalt 
the machinery above the work which it produces is 
wrong, and all such machinery is not only useless to 
the pupils, but is a needless expense to the com- 
munity which sustains the schools, 

“It seems to me that our whole system of reviews 
and examinations in school is burdensome by cum- 
brous and extravagantly expensive. I may assume 
that the memory of our own school days is fresh in all 
our minds. We can very well recall the interest we 
took in some studies, the lack of interest felt in 
others. I doubt not our experience is almost uni- 
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versally the same. The first breaking of ground 
was delightful. We took each lesson each day with 
fresh interest, But when the book was finished and 
the two or three weeks of review came, it was all a 
drag. Neither teacher nor pupils had the stimulus 
of novelty. I would abolish the whole system of 
reviews, The very fact that they are without inter- 
est is a strong indication that they are without 
benefit. But without a review how can the pupil 
pass his examination and be promoted? I would 
abolish the examination, too. No one whose atten- 
tion has not been called to it, can guess the burden 
which the close and careful investigation of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of annual, semi-annual, and tri- 
annual examinations in the grammar schools and 
high schools imposes upon teachers. It is a wholly 
dry, uninteresting and exasperating work, and it is 
equivalent to the employment of a regiment of extra 
teacher-force, Itis no part of the natural duty of a 
teacher, and I cannot see that it is productive of the 
least good. The pupil’s standing for the next term, 
or the next year, is determined by it; but the teacher 
knows beforehand perfectly well what the pupil’s 
standing ought to be, and if he wants to formulate 
that standing, to prevent the possibility of its being 
decided, or suspected of being decided by the pique 
or partiality of the teacher, to have something to 
show the parent as a reason for his son’s promotion 
or degradation, there is the daily record of his daily 
recitation and behavior—a standard just as statistical 
and fixed, and far more trustworthy. 

‘‘Multiplication is the very best review of addition, 
Division is the very best review of subtraction. 
Algebra is the proper review of arithmetic, and 
rhetoric and logic are the best reviews of grammar. 
The cram of athree weeks’ review, preparatory to 
examination, has no more tendency to fasten facts 
in the mind than the building up of a new science 
on the foundations of the old, Every day’s lesson 
should be thoroughly learned and exactly recorded, 
That record, at the end of the term, should decide 
the pupil’s rank for the next term. If he has studied 
faithfully and mastered fairly, he has derived all the 
good necessary from the pursuit, A two or three 
weeks’ cursory ramble over the old ways, which 
have lost their novelty, will but fatigue and bore 
him, to little purpose, If he has been idle and un- 
faithful, he will not be likely to recover much ground 
in two weeks, Let him feel that it is minute daily 
fidelity that must do his work, and not a lazy, care- 
less lounging for ten weeks, to be made up bya 
spasmodic spring at the end, This is neither schol- 
arly nor business-like, 

“If his daily record gives him the requisite per- 
centage fur promotion, he is promoted; if not, he 
remains where he is. But the faithful and studious, 
though necessarily somewhat flagging, notto say jaded 
pupils are not stimulated by the factitious interest 
of a test examination to tread over again a path from 
which their feet have already beaten out the green- 
ness and their hands have plucked the flowers. 

“T even venture to go further, and question 
whether a pupil’s advance from class to class shall 
depend so entirely upon his standing in the lower 
class. Ambition is a great spur; but, first and last, 
there are many dull, stupid, plodding children, who 
are conscientious and industrious, but who never seem 
actually to master anything. ‘They hang on toa study 
and clutch a few rags of fact here and there, but 
they are constitutionally disabled from comprehend- 
ing it. There are others not stupid, but one-sided. 
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They may be unconquerably dull at figures, but in- 
stinctively clever in history. I knew a girl who 
went through her botany with but one answer to 
every question, to the great ammusement of her 
classmates. It was sheer stupidity that could give 
only the one plaintive, pathetic, hesitating response 
of ‘cellular tissue.’ But it was a clear case of genius 
when a little Cambridge boy the other day closed 
his list of the exports of Massachusetts with ‘many 
learned men from Harvard College.’ If such chil- 
den must stay in the fourth class until they have an 
intelligent and consistent acquaintance with fourth- 
class studies, they may mull on in the fourth class 
forever, or be disheartened and disgusted, and leave 
school. But they will imbibe, pick up, and other- 
wise possess themselves of a great deal of stray 
informat:on regarding those studies, and they would 
do the same regarding the studies of the third class 
and the second class, and the first class, if they 
could be permitted to enter those classes. Now, as 
their parents must pay their full share of the taxes 
which support the higher classes and the high 
schools, is it quite fair that these children should be 
deprived of all the advantages of those schools 
because they cannot utilize some of them? If a 
boy cannot do the very best, should he not be en- 
couraged to do the next best? If he cannot get as 
much out of arithmetic as his neighbor, is that a 
reason why he should not be allowed to get any- 
thing out of algebra or chemistry? I would cer- 
tainly institute a compromise here. Let the system 
of marking be the same as it nowis. Let any proper 
percentage be required for rank admission toa class, 
But let there be such a thing as admission without 
rank, 

“If, upon consultation, parents prefer that their 
children should not remain in the lower class, but 
should go into the advanced class without rank, let 
them go—to seize and assimilate what knowledge 
they can, to get all the floating benefits that come 
from class association, and to find, perhaps, by and 
by, the very stimulus they needed to start them in 
some new and bright career, or, at the very least, to 
gather from novelty and variety all the information 
that can be available to them, Ambition will not be 
dispensed with, for those alone are honorary mem- 
bers who have won theit spurs; but neither will 
slowness and dullness be doomed perpetually to the 
outer darkness of the monotonous lower class. The 
bright pupils will not be kept back, for the tasks will 
be set to their measure, and not to that of the weaker 
brethren, They will have all the credit of profi- 
ciency, all the aids to ability, and all the stimulus 
of competition, while the more slow, perhaps more 
stupid, but perhaps also more gifted, more peculiar, 
and more original minds will be able to get out of 
the school training everything in it which is adapted 
to their nature and capacities.” 


ee 


CRAMMING—THE OTHER SIDE OF THE 
QUESTION. 


E suppose there is some popular prejudice 
against cramming, whatever the British pub- 

lic means by the word, Perhaps it is not quite sure 
what it does mean by it; but to call a man a cram- 
mer is not intended as a compliment. It may be 
meant simply to insult; it may express some real 
though vague opinion that the teacher to whom it is 
applied is, somehow or other, guilty of some injuri- 
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ous or illegitimate method of teaching. We have been 
asked whether “that cramming was fair.” We do 
not know what the questioner meant, but whether 
fair or not, it is probably considered as wrong or bad 
in some way or other. 

We will suppose, then, that cramming is regarded 
as a process by which a certainamount of knowledge 
is put into the pupil’s mind, to be reproduced when 
wanted in the form in which it was put in, without 
ever havirg become assimilated, or afforded any 
mental nourishment, That it is looked upon as be- 
ing not teaching, but merely a device to supply the 
want of teaching—as being a process by which the 
pupil learns nothing, but is enabled by a sort of leger- 
demain on the part of the * crammer ” to gain some 
of the outward and mechanical results of learning 
without the time or trouble necessary for really learn- 
ing anything. The crammer—it may be thought— 
tells his pupil what to say or write in answer to cer- 
tain questions, but does not teach him anything as to 
the subject of those questions, nor perhaps even ena- 
ble him to understand what the subjects really mean, 
He gives, not merely nothing which can be called 
education; but scarcely even anything which can 
properly be reckoned instruction. He does not want 
him to think, or reason, or understand. He does 
not train or develop his mental powers. He does 
not appeal to his intelligence. He considers intel- 
ligence as an impertinence, He does not want his 
pupil to understand, but to answer. He does want 
him to remember—but only till the purpose is an- 
swered and it is safe to forget. If he has any faith 
at all in the good of mental cultivation as distinct 
from the mere getting up of a set of facts and formu- 
lee, he at least does not look upon it as any part of 
his own duty. He hardly aims at producing even a 
false appearance of knowledge—much less does he 
think of leading to any real knowledge. All he cares 
for is that his pupil shall be so far able to stand ex- 
amination that it shall be difficult for an examiner to 
make out a case for plucking him. 

Now, we shall not assert that there is absolutely no 
ground whatever for the belief that this kind of crain- 
ming exists, and that it is a bad thing, or at best, not 
of much use. It is quite possible that there may be 
some of it. More than possible, that if there is, it is 
useless or mischievous. Very likely facts and formu- 
lz are too much taught, principles and reasons too 
little. Very likely memory may be too much exer- 
cised, thought notenough, But, after all, if no more 
than this be granted, the view we have stated above 
will still be no more than a “ half-truth,”’ though we 
would not go so far as to press a certain parson’s 
opinion of half-truths against the upholders of it. 
Even a popular notion may have some kind of re- 
ality at the bottom of it; and if the view stated above 
is a popular notion, it also may have some real, if 
slight, foundation in fact. What we have now to do, 
is to see if there is another side to the question, to 
find out with what restrictions and abatements the 
popular view must be accepted, if it can be accepted 
at all. 

Now, one fair question to be asked and answered 
before “cramming” can be condemned, will be, 
whether the pupil is in all cases capable of anything 
better. Whether it may not happen to be, if not a 
very good thing in itself, yet the nearest approach to 
education which would have any chance of reaching 
him at all. Perhaps, indeed, if the use of the word 
is strictly confined to the worst form of it, a mind 
which is capable of nothing better, would be as well 
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let alone altogether. But this is scarcely possible. 
Even duffers expect to get some teaching—or their pa- 
rents expect it for them. And cramming itself, per- 
haps, hardly exists in that extreme sense of the word in 
which we have been taking it, There will usually be 
some slight mixture of a more intelligent and less me- 
chanical method. And it is quite conceivable that this 
slight mixture may be as much as would do any good 
under the circumstances. For possibly the popular 
notion about pupils, as well as about teachers, may 
require some modification. Is there not an idea pre- 
valent that all pupils are intelligent, easily interested, 
eager for knowledge, and only anxious not to be 
taught mere rubbish, such as language or mathe- 
matics—and that it is the teacher who only keeps 
down their natural aspiration for thorough cultiva- 
tion of their faculties, who represses their noble rage, 
and freezes the genial current of their soul by his bad 
methods or his unreasonable prejudices? Now, 
perhaps—we do not pretend to decide, but only to 
suggest—the real pupil is not always the same being 
as the pupil of romance. If a schoolboy, he may be 
hopelessly dull, or as likely, inconveniently sharp, in 
a wrong direction, In either case he may have no 
mind in particular, or his mind may not be devel- 
oped. Itis none the worse for him, in the latter 
case at least, only he should not be treated as hav- 
ing an understanding which he really hasnot. May 
it not be as well for him, for a time at least, to have 
his memory exercised, and his power of application 
strengthened, even by a somewhat mechanical style 
of teaching? For instance, he might not be able to 
understand philosophical history, but will it, there- 
fore, be of no use to him to learn the names of the 
English kings, and the order of their succession ? 
He may not be able to understand politics—he may 
even have but vague ideas of distance and situation 
—but may he not as well learn the names of the prin- 
cipal European countries and their capitals, and even 
their area in square miles,.and their population ? 
And teaching this is ‘‘ cramming,”’ if anything is, 

Or if our pupil is a few years older, he may be a 
“cad,” or a “ waster,’”? or a mere coxcomh, or a 
haunter of billiard rooms, or an amateur tailor, or 
one of the many varieties of the genus “ duffer.” 
But there may be a chance even for him. He too 
may get some good by a few hours of uncongenial 
work, submitted to of necessity. He may, in a 
course of cramming, acquire, however mechani- 
cally, a number of facts which he will find useful if 
ever his mind does make its appearance. For if once 
a fact is learned, its meaning and connection with 
other facts may insensibly suggest themselves; and 
the “ cram’? may become knowledge unawares; but 
if the fact has not been learned, if the necessary ele- 
ment of cram has been wanting, then even a power- 
ful and original mind will have nothing to work 
upon. Or again, if, as may very likely to be the 
case, our supposed pupil is #o¢ altogether without 
intelligence in all subjects, but while he has a fair 
appreciation of some is utterly unable to master 
others as they ought to be mastered, is there not, at 
any rate, some excuse for the teacher, who, by any 
system of mechanical learning, or artificial mem- 
ory—by “cram,” in fact, enables him to get through 
an examination, which must necessarily be insti- 
tuted to meet the case of a rough average of men, 
without the possibility of regard for individual 
peculiarities ? 

However perfectly the entrance-examination for 
any profession may be adjusted, it is quite possible 
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that a man may be very well qualified for that pro- 
fession and yet may be obliged to trust to “ cram,” 
or something very like it, for getting through the 
examination in some one or two of the different sub- 
jects. It would seem then, that to judge, in any 
particular case, how far “cram” is allowable and 
desirable, the special circumstances of that case 
must be taken into account. Even those who set 
the highest value on intelligent education as opposed 
to mere mechanical instruction, need not, one would 
think, complain, if in any case the education is made 
as intelligent as the circumstances of that case will 
allow. ‘There is pretty certain to be a large margin 
left for all the appliances of mechanical skill in 
teaching and in learning the maveriads of thought, 
the facts, the dates, the formule; for the artificial 
aids to memory, for the device for shortening and 
lightening the labour for learning; in a word, for 
the various arts of “ cram.” 

But we need not confine our defence, such as it is, 
of cram, to such instances as we have supposed 
above, where either for general reasons or for some 
special purpose, the best has to be made of natural 
stupidity, or of distaste and disinclination for hard 
work, Evenin the case of the pupil, or the self- 
taught student, whose intellect is keen and whose 
powers of application are great, there is still room 
for the same art of teaching, or learning, or remem- 
bering. Thus much difference there will be between 
a man who has a mere intelligent appreciation of a 
subject, and a man who has /earned it—between a 
man who has only read, thought, reasoned, specu- 
lated, about a matter—perhaps has only dipped into 
it so far as he has liked it, and had, or fancied him- 
self to have, a taste for it, and one who has really 
ground it up, who has systematically and thoroughly 
made himself master of its facts. The former is 
perhaps as intelligent as the latter—he may think 
that he has cultivated his intellect better—he may 
almost despise the seemingly dry and barren accu- 
mulation of facts which the other has stored in his 
memory. But nevertheless the man who has learned 
the facts is the man who really knows the subject, 
the other man, the intelligent man with the culti- 
vated understanding and the educated appreciation, 
does not know it, but only amuses himself with it. 

It is the thoroughness and exactness of “ cram,” 
so far as it goes, which constitute its chief recom- 
mendation, and in fact, may almost be said to make 
it indespensable in any teaching or learning worthy 
of the name. It may indeed be possible for great 
ability or industry to acquire some of the results of 
cram without consciously going through the process 
of it. We do not wish to speak with certainty, but 
only to suggest—and shall certainly not dogmatize 
on this peint—how far this exactness of knowledge 
is attainable, or easily attainable, without conscious 
and intentional cramming. At any rate we may 
assume that there is no harm, and may be great 
good, in the conscious and deliberate process. Any 
man with experience in learning or teaching, who 
wished himself to learn some new subject would be 
likely enough, at /east, not to be content with read- 
ing and thinking about it, and being able,in a gen- 
eral way, to understand its bearing, and perceive its 
connexion with other subjects; but to set about 
“getting it up’ regularly and systematically, to 
divide it and sub-divide it, to get its facts and princi- 
ples into some easily intelligible form, and then by 
some more or less mechanical means to fix them in 
his memory. In short he would “cram” himself. 
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He might be well pleased that his mind should get 
what improvement it could from the study, but he 
would not be content with this indefinite mental 
cultivation ; but would aim at knowing the facts of 
his subject, and use every means, however trifling 
and unscientific, to attain the object. 

lt might be going too far to say that “‘ cramming”’ 
is the only kind of teaching worthy of the name of 
teaching. But it may at least be asked whether 
cramming” is not more arduots and difficult, 
whether it does not require more skill and ingenuity, 
if not more genius, on the part of the teacher, than 
the mere vague bringing out of the powers of the 
mind, and general cultivation of the understanding 
which the popular view would probably set above 
it. It would be comparatively easy for a teacher to 
educate if education meant only the assisting, in an 
indefinite sort of way, at the development of the 
pupil’s intelligence or taste, or reason, or imagina- 
tion, Itis the actual ¢eaching which is the real 
business—the putting a subject in such a form and 
presenting it under snch a light that a learner can 
see it clearly, and apprehend it easily, and remem- 
ber it tenaciously. And this, we suppose, is the 
essence of “cramming.” 

Most men, perhaps, who have any reason to know 
any subject at all, may, in some greater or less de- 
gree, have felt the want of more “ cramming”’ than 
they have had. Their own knowledge perhaps is 
vague, they have a good general view of a subject, 
but a very hazy one of its particular points and 
details, they can appreciate it, and follow its out- 
lines, and understand its positions and relations, but 
all the time they know scarcely anything about it. 
They have not crammed it up. In George Eliot’s 
novel, ‘“‘ The Mill on the Floss,” there is a clergy- 
man who (we quote, or rather paraphrase, from 
memory) was supposed to know Latin generally, but 
his knowledge of any particnlar Latin is very doubt- 
ful. Now if he had ever been crammed he might 
indeed have known very little of Latin generally, 
but his knowledge of some particular Latin would, 
so far as it went, have been beyond all question. 
He might not have learned it is a philologer, or 
even as a Cambridge classical honor man_ has 
learned it, but he would have known what he had 
learned very thoroughly. 

If it be possible, then, that there is any faint shade 
of humbug in the notion of developing the intellect 
and bringing out the faculties of the mind, if these 
or similar phrases can by any chance be merely fine 
language for denoting the want of any education or 
instruction properly so-called, we may perhaps look 
with more leniency on the ‘cram’’ system, as at 
least avoiding the vague and shadowy character of 
that more transcendental view of education which 
despises the mechanical getting up of facts, and 
looks only to mental improvement and intellectual 
cultivation. If “cram’’ does not always teach to 
think and to reason; on the other hand where 
**cram’’ is absent there is some likelihood that 
there will be nothing to think or reason about. 
Much might be said very plausibly against “ cram” 
but there are many to say it; we have attempted to 
say a little in its defence or excuse, and in this we 
may possibly be almost alone even among the read- 
ers of the Journal, and others who understand edu- 
cation.— Quarterly Fournal of Education. 


Music has charms to soothe the savage breast, to 
soften rocks, and bend the knotted oak.—Congreve. 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 


ON THEORY OF TEACHING. 


HE following list of examination ques- 
tions was given, at intervals, by Co. 

Supt. J. A. Gregory, of Clearfield county, 
at a recent session of his institute, the teach- 
ers having been formed into classes for this 
purpose. A number of these questions was 
asked after each lecture or class drill, and 
an opportunity thus afforded each member 
of the institute to take part in the exercise. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE SCHOOL, 


1. What is meant by the organization of a school ? 

2. State what items of business should be trans- 
acted between the teachers and the school officers, 
prior to the commencement of the school. 

3. Enumerate the more important duties to be 
performed on the first day of school. \ 

4. Why should a teacher strive to make a pleasant 
first impression upon his pupils ? 

5. What are the chief advantages of a programme 
of daily exercise and study ? 

6. State the principles upon which a programme 
should be formed, 

7. What reasons can you urge in favor of carefully 
adhering to the programme ? 

8. How would you determine the average daily 
attendance? Monthly? Yearly? 

g. By whom should the seating of the pupils be 
determined, and why ? 

10. In what manner ought all the movements of a 
school to be made? What reasons can you give 
for your opinion ? 

11. How often and in what manner should the roll 
be called ? 

12. Of what use are school statistics of attend- 
ance? Upon what does their value depend ? 

13. In organizing your school, what provision 
would you make for securing order? Neatness ? 
Industry ? 

MENTAL PHILOSOPHY, 


1. What is the difference, if any, between the goul 
or mind and the intellect ? 

2. Under what three divisions is it most conven- 
ient to consider the mind or soul ? 

3. What is meant by the sensibilities? 

4. What by the intellect ? 

5. What by the will? 

6. Name some of the sensibilities ? 

7. Mention some of the means by which teachers 
may injure the sensibilities. of children, 

8. What do you regard as the strongest incentive 
to good actions by young chiidren ? 

g. What is the difference between capacity and 
susceptibility ? 

10. What is a faculty ? 

11. How many and what are the classes of the 
intellectual faculties ? 

12. Explain what you mean by each. 

13. To which of these classes does memory be- 
long? Reason? Judgment? Imagination? What 
is the distinction between recollection and memory ? 

14. What is consciousness ? 

15. What is sense-perception ? 

16, What do you mean by observation ? 
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17, What faculties are the earliest developed in 
the child ? 

18. How may these best be cultivated ? 

19. By what means would you aim to cultivate 
the imagination ? 

20. What relation does the cultivation of the im- 
agination sustain to moral character ? 

21. What is the relation of attention to memory? 
Name some of the abuses of memory. 

22. How would you seek to form the habit of 
attention in your pupils ? 

23. What do you mean by a concept ? 

24. What relation does association sustain to me- 
mory ? 

25. In what ways may a teacher cultivate the pow- 
ers of association in his pupils ? 

26, What can you say of the importance of this 
faculty in its relation to other mental phenomena ? 

27. Upon what does the vividness of mental de- 
pression depend ? 

28. Upon what does their permanency depend ? 

29. Why ought not students to study late at nigat? 

30. What are some of the consequences of over 
exertion in mental labor ? 

31. What rules would you give respecting the 
duration of mental labor ? 

32. Why ought vigorous physical exercise to ac- 
company severe mental labor ? 


MORALS AND MANNERS. 


1, What do you understand by the moral faculty ? 

2. What is the nature of conscience ? 

3. Name several of the moral sentiments, 

4. How would you endeavor to form the habit of 
truthfulness in your pupils ? 

5. By what means would you seek to correct the 
practice of falsehood ? 

6. How can a teacher best lead his pupils to the 
practice of kindness ? 

7. By what methods would you seek to correct 
profanity ? 

8. Why are you bound to keep your promises ? 

g. How would you lead your pupils to an habitual 
respect for the property of another ? 

10. What would be your treatment of cases of 
hypocrisy and deception ? 

11. How would you inculcate the spirit of patri- 
otjsm ? 

2. What would be your method of treating a 
quarrelsome disposition ? 

13. How may courteous manners be best cul- 
tivated ? 

14. What is the difference between reputation and 
character ? 

15. Would you attempt to reform an inordinately 
conceited pupil? If so, how ? 

16. Mention some of the more prominent evils re- 
sulting from carelessness. 

17. What proportion of the accidents of life do 
you conceive to be the result of carelessness ? 

18. Have you any well-matured plans for break 
ing up this habit and replacing it by the opposite 
characteristic ? 

19. Do you think that this kind of culture comes 
within the sphere of the teacher's duties and respon- 
sibilities? If not, please state the reasons ? 

20. Please state what is implied by symmetrical 
development in education, with moral culture 
omitted, 

21. How may the power of conscience be strength- 
ened ? 
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22. In what way may a teacher wound the sense 
of justice of his pupils ? 

23. Name some ofthe more serious consequences 
of neglecting the cultivation of the morals and man- 
ners of the young. 


CONDUCTING RECITATIONS, 


1. Name four of the more important objects of the 
recitation. 

2. Which of these objects do youregard as first in 
the order of time ? 

3. What is meant by the development of ideas ? 

4. What is the best method of developing thought ? 

5. Upon what basis alone is it possible to develop 
new ideas in the mind of the child ? 

6. State what you consider to be the true order of 
nature in this respect. 

7. Explain the terms concrete and abstract, and 
give an example of each. 

8. Give an illustration of reasoning from the 
known to the unknown. 

g. Give an example of the mental process of pass- 
ing from the simple to the complex. 

10. To what extent should the teacher aim to cul- 
tivate the use of language or the power of expression 
in a recitation ? 

11. What valuable purposes are subserved by 
spending a portion of a recitation in reviewing pre- 
vious lessons ? 

12. How may the power of association be culti- 
vated in the recitation? Memory? Comparison? 
Judgment ? 

13. How are the extent and accuracy of the at- 
tainments of the pupils tested in the recitation ? 


14. Upon what does the value of our knowledge 
depend? 

15. How are the attainments of a class to be in- 
creased 1n recitation ? 

16. Why should a teacher know much more of a 
subject than he is required to teach ? 

17. How are the habits of study of the pupils to 
be determined in the recitation ? 

18. Why should the teacher make a careful, spe- 
cial preparation for each recitation ? 

19. In what should this preparation consist ? 

20. What serious evils resuit from the failure of 
teachers to make such preparation ? 

21. What do you mean bya sketch of a lesson ? 


22. How would you aim to correct wrong habits of 
study in a pupil ? 

23. Give an example of a wrong method of study ? 

24. Why is a persistent concentration of the atten- 
tion necessary to profitable study ? 

25. What mental injuries result from the opposite 
habit ? x 

26. What is a direct question? A leading ques- 
tion? An alternate question ? 

27. Why should they be generally avoided ? 

28. In what way would you cultivate self-reliance 
in pupils ? 

29. Whatopportunities are presented by the recita- 
tion for cultivating the moral faculties of the pupils ? 

30. Whatshould bethe length of a recitation in a 
secondary or intermediate class ? 

31. What can yousay of the value of judicious criti- 
cism in arecitation ? 

32. Why should a teacher encourage his classes ? 
How may this be done ? 

33. For what purpose would you require frequent 
topical recitations in advanced classes ? 
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34. How would you prevent your pupils from re- 
citing in the langhage of the text-book ? 

35. What are the chief objections to class records ? 

36. In what manner would you require your 
classes to move to and from the recitation? Why ? 

37. What are the benefits resulting from a vigorous 
style of conducting recitations ? 

38.. To what extent should teachers use text-books 
in the recitation ? 

39. Why should talking in a loud tone of voice be 
avoided before a class ? 

40. Why should recitations be promptly closed at 
the expiration of the appointed time ? 

SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 

1. What are some of the serious evils of ffequent 
changes of teachers ? 

2. What evil consequences flow from a failure of 
school officers to visit the school and support the 
teacher ? 

3. Why ought parents and school officers to visit 
the school often ? 

4. At what time does the authority of the teacher 
over the pupil begin and end for the day ? 

5. Why'is there no economy in the occupancy of 
old, inconvenient, and dilapidated school houses ? 

6. What objections can you name to the use of 
school houses for public meetings ? 

7. How would you prevent your pupils from cut- 
ting, defacing and destroying the school building, 
furniture, and other property of the school ? 

8. What are the good results flowing from a prompt 
and regular opening and closing of the school each 
day? 

g. Why should a teacher be prompt and orderly 
in his management of a school ? 

10. What are some of the bad consequences of a 
contrary policy ? 

11. Name some of the moreserious evils of a peev- 
ish and fretful temper on the part of a teacher in 


school. 

12. Why is self-control in a teacher the basis of 
all proper control over his pupils ? 

13. What influence has the bad management of a 
school upon the habits and character of its pupils ? 

14. Mention some of the more important means to 
be employed at school in formation of good habits ? 

15. fo what extent is a teacher responsible for the 
habits of his pupils ? 

(Concluded next month.) 


SCHOOL DISEASES. 


T is a serious question whether we are not 
getting what is called education at too 
exorbitant a price, when the health and 
usefulness of eyes are impaired or sacrificed. 
And the mischief that is done to eyes in 
schools and colleges may safely be taken as 
an indication of the damage that is inflicted 
upon other parts of the body. Objectors 
may, perhaps, say that the appalling statis- 
tics obtained by the foreign observers could 
not be gathered in American schools and 
colleges. I believe that they might, and I 
found my belief upon twenty years’ work 
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among just the classes of subjects tabulated 
by Cohn and the other Continental obser- 
vers. ‘I believe that our system of educa- 
tion, if, indeed, we may be said to have a 
system, is one of the most damaging in its 
effects upon the growing bodies of scholars 
of any in the world. Let any one familiar 
with hygiene take the pains, as I have, to 
inquire carefully into the physical effects of 
curricula of our leading schools and colleges, 
and he will be compelled to confess that 
there is the greatest cause for reform. The 
attention which is paid to gymnastic exer- 
cises and other methods of physical culture 
does not correct the evils. It often hap- 
pens that those who really need physical 
exercise most do not get it, or that the ex- 
ercise is excessive, and does harm to those 
who engage in it. What we need in our 
school and college curricula is a diminution 
of the hours of labor. The working hours 
too often extend from eight or nine in the 
morning to ten or eleven at night. ‘The 
strain thus put upon growing bodies is too 
great. Some method should be devised by 
which much that now involves a persistent 
use of the eyes in‘confined and unnatural 
postures of the body could be accomplished 
through the use of models or photographs, 
or the blackboard. Much that is now at- 
tempted to be taught by badly-printed books 
might be taught orally or by some form of 
object lessons. Even if such radical changes 
could not be accomplished, much might be 
done towards lessening the evil effects of our 
present method by shortening the hours de- 
voted to study, by correcting defects in the 
architecture of class and study rooms, by 
improving the ventilation, heating and 
lighting of school-houses, and by diffusing 
information among the parents of scholars, 
so that there may be less in the home-life 
that is prejudicial to health. And just here 
we touch the very fountain of evil. Our 
schools cannot be much, if any, above the 
intelligence of their patrons. I do not 
blame the teachers for the evils in our sys- 
tems of education. I blame boards of trus- 
tees and other school and college boards for 
not applying the principles that have al- 
ready been worked out by scientific men. 


‘If architects and boards of managers of 


schools and colleges would apply in the con- 
struction and conduct of their institutions 
of learning even a few of the principles that 
sanitarians all agree upon, we would at once 
see a reduction in those forms of disease 
which are traceable to their present neglect. 
Sanitarian, 
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INTERNATIONAL DATE-LINE. 
VERY one knows that day and .night 


INTERNATIONAL DATE-LINE. 


| that of a place lying to the west. 
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The reason 
of this is that, on account of the motion of 


' the earth from west to east, the sun rises 


are respectively caused by the revolu- | earlier in the place lying eastwards than in 


tion of the Earth upon its axis. All places 
which lie upon one and the same meridian, 
and which, consequently, have the same geo- 
graphical Longitude, have at the same mo- 


that to the west. 


The difference of time thus 
produced, is 4 minutes for each degree. 
This accounts for the experience made cen - 


| turies ago by the first circumnavigators, that 





a ship which sails round 


to 
the earth from east to 
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west, that is, in the same 
direction as the apparent 
motion of the sun, has 
lost a whole day upon 
arriving at her point of 
departure. On the con- 
trary, if the voyage has 
been made from west to 
east—that is, in a direc- 
tion opposite to the ap- 
parent motion of the sun 
—the ship will have 
gained a day in her reck- 
oning. 

This creates a differ- 

















ence not only in the hour 
of the day, but also in 
the day of the week and 
the date of the month. 





This difference, more- 
over, occurs not only on 
the occasion of a voyage 
round the world, but 








even between two places 
the one of which is far 
enough eastward or 
westward of the other, 
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that is, between whose 
geographical longitudes 
the difference is suffi- 
ciently great. Forexam- 
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From ScHEpLER's Manual for the use of the Globes.—Published by E. Sreicer, N. Y.) 


Map of the INTERNATIONAL, DATE LINE, from which every 
date on the Earth is reckoned, being the accepted line on the Western side of 
which, throughout its whole length from North to South, any 
mences simultaneously. which will commence on the Eastern side of it 24 hours 
later—in other words: the line on the Western side of which time is 24 hours in 
advance of that on the East, the date and name of the day differing accordingly. 


Paris ; and in New York 
it is 6:15 p.m. of Sun- 
day. 

As each parallel of lat- 
itude is divided into 360 
degrees, the total of 


ziven date com- 








ment mid-day or midnight, in other words} which corresponds to 24 hours, it is clear 


the same time. 

On the other hand, if one start from any 
given meridian, on any one of the imaginary 
circles, drawn upon the globe parallel to the 
equator (parallels of latitude), either east- 
wards or westwards, then the clock of a place 
iying eastwards at once becomes faster than 





that, by starting from any given point of the 
hemisphere, and traveling 180 degrees either 
eastward or westward, a point will be reached 
diametrically opposite the starting point. 
For such a point, consequently, from what 
has been said above, there must be two differ- 
ent reckonings of time varying by 24 hours. 
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As will be seen, this Date-Line starts from 
the South Pole, strikes pretty nearly directly 
north; then inclines east of New Zealand 
ever gradually more to the north-west, and 
runs thus on the east side of Australia by 
the Hebrides and New Guinea into the Chi- 
nese or Yellow Sea; here, however, where it 
has attained its greatest western projection, 
it makes a bending sweep to west and north, 
which, leaving Celebes and Borneo to the 
southwest, passes round the easterly lying 
Philippines, then takes a bend northeastward 
to the east side of the Japanese islands, past 
these into Behring’s Straits, from which 
skirting the coast of the continent of Asia, 
and again taking a northerly bend, it ends 
in the North Pole. 

If to the east of this line it is Sunday, 
the rst of a given month; then, at all points 
west of it, it is Monday, the 2d of the 
month. As shown by the map, this line lies 
almost wholly in the sea. If now a vessel 
circumnavigating the globe wishes to agree 
in her reckoning of time with that of 
her port of departure, it is necessary, if the 
voyage be eastwards, to drop a day on the 
way, but if westwards, to count a day twice 
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over. This should of right be done on pass- 
ing the Date-Line. It is, however, usual 
among navigators to make this rectification 
on crossing the 180th Meridian from Green- 
wich, tolerably near which, as will be seen 
from the map, the extreme northern and 
southern projections of the date-curve come. 

Finally it may be remarked that, as our 
Date-Line is identical with no one meridian, 
there must be a point, at its extreme eastern 
projection, which first receives the sun’s 
rays, and where, consequently, the New- 
Year begins. This point might be called the 
New-Year’s Point. The place which cor- 
responds to this point, is Chatham Island, 
east of New Zealand (about 183 degrees east 
of the Meridian ot Greenwich, and in the 
44th degree of Southern Latitude). In this 
regard the Chatham Islanders are in advance 
of all the rest of the world. 

Thus we have become acquainted, in this 
remarkable line, with an /n/ernational Date- 
Line founded in the mathematico-geographi- 
cal relations of the various portions of our 
earth, which hitherto to some otherwise well- 
informed persons has been an enigma. 

Schedler’s Manual. 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


FORTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SU- 
PERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 


Zo the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 


GENTLEMEN: I have the honor to submit, 
in accordance with the requirements of law, 
the annual report of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. It will show that the 
system adopted for the education of the chil- 
dren of the people has become an interest of 
vast magnitude, both in respect to the hun- 
dreds of thousands of our youth who partake 
of its benefits, and to the number of officials 
employed and the amount of money raised 
and expended in carrying on its work ; that 
the rapidity of its growth within the last few 
years has been almost without a parallel in 
the history of this or any other country, and 
that its results have become so productive of 
good to society, and its perpetuity so essen- 
tial to the prosperity of the state, as to make 
it an object worthy the generous support of 
the Legislature, and a source of just pride to 
every patriotic Pennsylvanian. 





GENERAL STATEMENT. 


Number of school dis- 
trictsin the state . 
Number of schools . 
Number of graded 
a ae ar 
Number of school di- 
rectors 
Number of superinten- 
dents ‘ 
Number of teachers . 
Aver’e salaries of male 
teachers per month . 
Average salaries of fe- 
maleteachers per mo. 
Aver’e length of school 
termin months . . 
Number of pupils. . 
Average number of 
pupils 
Percentage of attend- 
ance upon the whole 
number registered . 
Average cost of tuition 
per month for each 
pupil 
Cost of tuition 


2,089 
17,092 


5,625 
13,825 


87 
19,880 


$41 07 


34 09 


6.85 
890,073 


551,848 


.62 


a 92 
for the 

y $4,746,875 52 
Cost of building, pur- ‘ a 
chasing and renting 
school houses, . . 


2,059,464 83 
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Cost of fuel, contingen- 
cies, debt and inter- 
est paid... . . 2,448,315 78 

Total cost for tuition, building, fuel 
and contingencies . ‘ 

Total cost, including expenditures of 
all kinds. . 

Total State appropriations .... 

Estimated value of school property . 


$9,254,656 13 


9,363,927 07 
1,000,000 00 
24, 24,260,789 00 


To the $9,363,927 07 named above, there 
should be added $77,324 32, increased ex- 
penditure in the city of Pittsburgh, not in- 
cluded in the summary; $85,815 84 ex- 
pended for normal schools, and $423,693 76 
expended in support of the soldiers’ orphan 
schools, to obtain the full sum of $9,950,- 
760 99, expended for all school purposes 
during the school year 1875. 


The changes in the most important items 
of our school statistics, as compared with 
last year, are as follows: 


Increase in number of districts. . . 
Increase in number of schools. . . . 
Increase in number of graded schools . 
Increase in number of school districts . 
Increase in number of teachers. . . 
Decrease in the average salary of male 
teachers per month . 
Decrease in the average salary of female 
teachers per month 
Increase in average length of school rer 2 3-5 days. 
Increase in number of pupils . . . 39.299 
Increase in average number of pupils . 8,822 
Increase in cost of tuition . . $219,567 49 
Increase in cost of buildings, fuel, con- 
tingencies, &c. . . 
Increase in cost of expenditures ‘of all 
kinds 2. 2 we eo 


297,158 76 
541-941 | 62 


The only discouraging item in this state- 
ment is the decrease in teachers’ salaries, 
accounted for by the prevailing stringency 
in financial affairs. The fact, however, that 
the expenditures for school purposes during 
the past year were more than half a million 
of dollars greater than ever before abundant- 
ly proves that our people are willing to sup- 
port their schools liberally, notwithstanding 
the hard times. The increase in the length 
of term, in the number of pupils in the 
schools, and in the average attendance of 
pupils is very gratifying. 

As a matter of interest to the friends of 
education, I present in this connection* a 
table showing the educational growth of the 
state during the past decade. 


TABULAR STATEMENTS. 


In their proper place, will be found full 
financial and statistical statements, concern- 
ing the condition of our schools during the 
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past year. Their preparation has cost much 
labor, and all interested in the work of edu- 
cation can study them with profit. 


REPORTS. 


The report of Prof. Robert Curry, Deputy 
State Superintendent, hereunto appended, is 
a carefully prepared paper, treating mainly 
of normal schools and teachers’ institutes. 
Its well-meant comments and criticisms are 
suggestive of improvement.’ The reports of 
the county, city and borough superintend- 
ents, and the principals of the several state 
normal schools give in detail an account of 
the educational work done during the year, 
and show the present condition of the im- 
portant interests in theircharge. No report 
is directly received by this department from 
the city of Philadelphia, but the report of the 
President of the Board of. Public Education 
to the body over which he presides, answers 
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the same purpose. In his late report, the 
Hon. M. Hall Stanton, thus speaks of a cause, 
heretofore pointed out in the reports of this 
department, which does much to cripple the 
working of the school system of Philadelphia, 
and exists nowhere else in the state : 


It is suggested to my mind—and I know the same 
thought has occurred to each of you—that the mo- 
neys for school purposes derived from the annual 
apportionment of taxation should flow into a distinct 
fund, to be drawn from at the discretion and judg- 
ment of this board ; and in saying this, I would not, 
by the slightest inference, reflect in the smallest de- 
gree upon the action of select and common councils 
of this city, which are by law invested with the sole 
power of granting appropriations. It is impossible 
for them to have as fine a conception of the peculiar 
needs of this department as ourselves. They do not 
at all times estimate correctly the importance of the 
new methods we are compelled to devise if we would 
have a proper advancement in studies. They doubt 
the expediency of appropriations to carry them out, 
and leave us with our hands tied, The result very 
often is, that popular instruction, if not retarded, does 
not advance as it should in a city which has the 
name, more than any other, of doing the fullest jus- 
tice to its youth. It seems to me that we should, as 
the Board of Public Education, be invested by legis- 
lative authority, with the sole responsibility of admin- 
istering the fund set apart out of the receipts from 
general taxation for the purpose of promoting the 
cause of common school instruction, or accruing 
from a special tax levied for that purpose. If the 


people have sufficient confidence in our ability to 
entrust us with the education of their children—a 
trust which exceeds all others in the importance of 
its results—they have a like confidence in our integ- 
rity to properly and honestly, with untrammeled 


hands, use the means provided for that object. Be- 
lieving this to be a matter which seriously affects this 
department, I commend to your careful consideration 
the propriety of securing such legislative action as 
may give us a more complete control over it, in order 
that it may obtain the greatest usefulness. 


DISTRICT FINANCES. 


Complaint is still made that the financial 
accounts of many boards of school directors 
are badly kept, and in a few instances it has 
been boldly charged that taxes raised and 
moneys appropriated by the state for school 
purposes have been fraudulently withheld or 
misused by those handling them. No pun- 
ishment can be too severe for such faithless 
officers, and all good citizens should aid in 
bringing them to justice. Superintendents 
should examine with great care the financial 
statements of the districts placed in their 
hands, and forward no reports to the school 
department that are of questionablé accuracy. 
This is a duty the law enjoins upon them, 
and it should be fearlessly discharged. 


PUBLISHING DISTRICT ACCOUNTS. 


The people have a right to know in all 
cases how their money has been expended. 
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The publication of the accounts of public 
officers tends to quicken their sense of 
responsibility and to promote economy in 
the business connected with their trusts. 
Hence, by the act of April 11, 1862, section 
18, P. L. 475, it was provided that, ‘It shall 
be the duty of the board of directors to pub- 
lish an annual statement of the amount of 
moneys received and expended and the 
amount due from the collectors, and setting 
forth all the financial operations of the dis- 
trict in not less than ten written or printed 
hand-bills to be put up in the most public 
places in the district.’’ Section 6, of the 
act of April 20, 1874, P. L., 68, also applies 
to school districts as follows: ‘‘The corpor- 
ate authorities of every such municipality 
or district shall, annually, in the month of 
January, prepare and publish in at least two 
newspapers of said municipality or of the 
county in which the same is situate, if so 
many be printed therein, a statement show- 
ing in detail the actual indebtedness, the 
amount of the funded debt, the amount of 
the floating debt thereof, the valuation of 
taxable property therein, the assets of the 
corporation with the character and nature 
thereof, and the date of maturity of the respec- 
tive forms of funded debt thereof, and a ne- 
glect or failure so to do shall be a misde- 
meanor, punishable by fine not exceeding 
one thousand dollars.’’ in addition to this 
the township auditors are required by the act 
of April 24, 1874, P. L. 112, under the pen- 
alty of a fine of twenty dollars each, to pub- 
lish an annual statement of the receipts and 
expenditures of school directors. The fol 

lowing is section 2, of this act: ‘‘ That the 
auditors of the several townships and 
boroughs within this commonwealth are 
hereby authorized and required to publish, 
by posting hand-bills, either printed or writ- 
ten, in at least five public places within their 
respective townships or boroughs, an item- 
ized annual statement of the receipts and 
expenditures of the borough councils, road 
commissioners, supervisors, overseers of the 
poor and school directors for the year pre- 
ceding the annual settlement for their re- 
spective districts; said hand-bills to be 
posted within ten days after such settlement ; 
and further it shall be the duty of said audi- 
tors to file a copy of the same with the town 
clerk in their respective districts, and also 
with the clerk of the court of quarter ses- 
sions which shall be at all times subject to 
inspection by any citizen thereof.’’ 


Now, it is evident to any business man, 
that these several publications containing in 
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good measure the same matter are cumbrous, 
unnecessary, expensive, and require a large 
amount of work which is wholly without 
profit. After the auditing of their accounts 
annually, on the first Monday of June, school 
boards should be required to publish them 
as approved by the proper auditors in suffi- 
cient detail to enable every intelligent citi- 
zen to understand them, including the debt 
of the district, &c., as provided for by the 
act of April 20, 1874. A copy of this state- 
ment should be sent with the district report 
to the proper superintendent as a guide to 
him in giving it his approval. Such a pub- 
lication is entirely sufficient for all practical 
purposes, and all laws requiring others should 
be repealed. A bill correcting the present 
clumsy and confusing legislation on the sub- 
ject made some progress in the House of Re- 
presentatives last winter, and will, if allowed 
to become a law, accomplish the desired 
object. 
CORNPLANTER INDIANS. 


The Cornplanter Indians received as usual 
the $300 appropriated by the legislature to 
keep open aschool for their children. The 
school house is in good condition, and the 
school is reported to have worked well. Some 


twenty-five children attend it. The girls are 
taught sewing and knitting in addition to 
the elementary scholastic branches. 


a FACTS FOR DIRECTORS. 


The most elaborate among the statistical 
tables appended to this report, is state .ent 
N, showing the condition and work’ g of 
the system as exhibited by the reports or the 
county and city superintendents. Its figures 
do not express exact facts, but they are ap- 
proximations to the truth. And what a 
story they tell, among many good things, of 
neglected school grounds; of school houses 
unfit for use, badly ventilated or without 
suitable private accommodations for the 
children ; of injurious furniture and scanty 
supplies of apparatus for purposes of instruc- 
tion; of schools that need grading; of 
teachers that are poorly qualified ; of direc- 
tors that fail to visit the schools of which 
they have charge. Year by year, it is true, 
these evils grow less, but the movement on- 
ward seems very slow. Let but school di- 
rectors all over the state study this table, 
and progress will hereafter be more rapid. 

INTERESTING TABLES. 

Statement O shows the educational statis- 
tics for the year, of all our cities and towns 
having more than five thousand inhabitants. 
It is especially valuable for the purpose of 
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comparison. Statement P tells, in figures, 
the story of the teachers’ institutes. An in- 
stitute was held in every county in the state. 
The aggregate attendance of teachers was 
13,863, and probably they were attended by 
as many persons in addition who were not 
teachers. The cost of these institutes to the 
several counties was about $10,000. The 
Philadelphia institute received $3,000 out of 
the state appropriation to the city. In ad- 
dition, the teachers contributed out of their 
own funds about $8,000 to sustain them. 
When well managed they are a very valua- 
ble agency in the work of educational reform. 

Statements R and S present the usual sta- 
tistics concerning our academies and col- 
leges. Statement T has been compiled from 
various sources, and shows partially the sta- 
tistics of scientific and protessional instruc- 
tion in the state. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


We have now ten State Normal schools in 
active operation. A new one, located at the 
borough of Indiana, was recognized as a 
state institution on the first day of June last. 
The school at Lock Haven, weighed down 
by financial difficulties, makes slow progress. 
It is expected that it will be ready to open 
next summer. A few days after the com- 
mencement of its fall session, the fine board- 
ing hall of the Bloomsburg school was de- 
stroyed by fire. The loss was about $60,000 
and the insurance $30,000. The calamity 
fell very heavily upon the school, but its 
trustees and friends at once heroically re- 
solved to rebuild the burnt building, and 
the work is now in rapid progress. The fol- 
lowing figures, for the past year, show that 
the Normal schools are becoming an interest 
of considerable magnitude : 
Number of professors and instructors 
Number of studenfs . ‘ 

Number of students in Normal schools 

Number of graduates . 

Number of students preparing to teach 
and as student teachers receiving 
state aid . ‘ 

Number of volumes i in n libraries , 

Value of property . 

Expenses for improvement, &c. . . 

Total income for the year exclusive of 
moneys received from the state. . . 

Ordinary expenditures 


114 
3,985 
3,289 

166 


2,201 


14,203 ' 
$1,102,880 54 


145,590 23 


294,139 04 
_ 297,198 63 


The mortgage debt of all the schools is 
$190,398.45, and the floating debt $114,- 
481.18. Some of them suffered severely 
from the loss, the last year, of the usual ap- 
propriation from the state. It is believed 
to be good economy to make liberal pro- 
vision for them. We cannot have good 
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schools without having good teachers, and 
we cannot have good teachers without spe- 
cially preparing them. 

The state has, under the act of last winter, 
a iepresentation in each of the Normal 
school boards of trustees, equal to one-third 
the whole number ; and by the same act it 
requires a vote of three-fourths of all the 
trustees present at any meeting to adopt any 
measure upon which the ayes and nays are 
called. This power may be wielded to 
broaden our Normal school policy, and save 
it from the trammels of private igterest. 


PROVISION FOR NEGLECTED CHILDREN. 

A large number of homes for neglected 
and destitute children have been established 
by different religious denominations, and by 
the benevolent in Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
and the more populous of our counties. The 
good done by these institutions is very great. 
The number of children cared for in them, 
during the past year, was not less than 2,500. 
Some of these institutions have received aid 
in the shape of irregular state appropria- 
tions; but, as a whole, they have remained 
unorganized both as to a definite object, and 
a well-conceived method of attaining such 
an object. They have simply done the work 
that came to their hand, without attempting 
to do all that needed doing. Such, however, 
have been their beneficial results, and so 
well adapted do they seem to the purpose of 
gathering in and caring for the children 
who are neglected and growing up in ignor- 
ance ainong us, that the friends of universal 
education have come to look to them, in- 
creased in numbers, better organized and 
aided by state or municipal appropriations, 
as the best means of doing a much needed 
work beyond the reach of our public schools. 
With this view an act was passed at the last 
session of the legislature, entitled ‘*An Act 
authorizing and regulating the making of 
local appropriations to schools commonly 
known as Homes for Friendless Children.’’ 
This act gives the courts of common pleas 
of any county the power, under certain con- 
ditions, to grant a decree authorizing and 
directing the payment of sums of money, 
sufficient for the purpose, out of the county 
funds, for the education and support of 
friendless and destitute children in schools 
or homes established for them, and places 
such schools or homes as may receive this 
aid partially under the management of said 
courts, or of officers appointed by them. It 
also provides ‘‘ That when any such school 
or institution has accepted the provisions of 
this act, and has sufficient building capacity, 
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the management thereof shall admit to the 
benefits of any such school or institution any 
friendless, destitute or vagrant child recom- 
mended for admission by the board of school 
directors of the school district in which 
such child may reside or be found, or by the 
directors of the poor of any county in which 
such school or institution is located, guar- 
dians of the poor, overseers of the poor or 
poor directors, as the case may be, of any 
city or district included in said county; in 
case any child is refused admission, the said 
court of common pleas, on complaint made 
thereto by any person after due and legal 
proof of such refusal, shall enjoin the pay- 
ment of moneys out of the county funds as 
authorized by this act: Provided however, 
That no child shall be admitted under the 
age of four years, nor above the age of six- 
teen.”’ 

The passage of this act clearly opens the 
way for establishing in each county of the 
state needing such an institution, a home 
where neglected and destitute children can 
be properly cared for at the pubiic expense, 
and wisely imposes upon boards of school 
directors, among others, the duty of looking 
up such children in their several districts, 
and sending them to the home provided for 
them. The act has already gone into effect 
in several counties, and though it will need 
several strengthening amendments, and some 
years may pass before it goes into general 
operation throughout the state, I hail its 
passage as the beginning of a most beneficent 
reform. It is a most timely supplement to 
our system of public schools. 


In this connection, I deem it proper also 
to call the attentton of citizens and of local 
school officers to certain laws relating to the 
employment of children, which seem to be 
almost a dead letter. An act passed in 1849, 
and still in force, provides that no minor 
shall be employed in cotton, woolen, silk, 
paper-bagging or flax factories under thirteen 
years of age; that no minor between the 
ages of thirteen and: sixteen shall be em- 
ployed in said factories for more than nine 
months in a year, or unless he has attended 
school at least three consecutive months in 
that year, and imposes the penalty of fifty 
dollars fine for each offence upon owners, 
employers, parents and guardians who vio- 
late the law. 

An act passed in 1870, forbids the em- 
ployment of boys under twelve years of age 
in mines, under penalty of imprisonment 
and a fine not exceeding $500. 

If enforced, these laws would do much to 
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cure a great evil, and operating efficiently in 
conjunction with the laws establishing homcs 
for neglected and destitute children above 
spoken of, they would leave little to be de 
sired in the way of legislation upon the sub- 
ject of attendance at school. 


THIRTEEN MILL SCHOOL TAX. 


Appended to this report will be found a 
circular issued by this department in Febru- 
ary last, upon the subject of ‘‘ Taxation for 
the Support of Schools.’’ Judge Elwell, of 
the Twenty-sixth judicial district, had de- 
cided, that since the repeal of the tax on 
real estate In 1866, the maximum tax that 
could be levied on that species of property 
must be limited to ten mills on the dollar; 
this decision had created great confusion in 
the collection of school taxes in hundreds 
of districts throughout the state, and pend- 
ing the issue of the question before the Su- 
preme Court, it was thought judicious to 
publish the circular above referred to as the 
best answer that could be given to the flood 
of letters that came to the department, mak- 
ing inquiries as to what should be done wk n 
citizens refused to pay taxes for school pur- 
poses in excess of ten mills. Fortunately 
for the school interests of a large portion of 
the state, the Supreme Court reversed the 
decision of Judge Elwell and sustained the 
position held by the school department, that 
a thirteen mill school tax might be legally 
levied on all kinds of property. 


ELECTION OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The eighth triennial election of superin- 
tendents took place in this state on the first 
Tuesday of May last. The office of County 
Superintendent is now a little over twenty- 
one years old. When first established it met 
with great opposition, and now and then, in 
localities, owing always to weakness or de- 
fects of administration, it is still opposed ; 
but on the whole, it has triumphantly sus- 
tained itself, and school supervision, profes- 
sional, close and systematic, will remain a 
part of the educational policy of the state. 
Whenever a change in our present policy in 
this respect shall be made, it will be in the 
direction of more superintendents and bet- 
ter supervision. 

It is believed that the present corps of 
superintendents will prove generally compe- 
tent to perform the duties of the office. 
None have been commissioned who did not 
possess the evidence of qualifications which 
the law requires. Of the eighty-six of these 
officers now in commission, including county, 
city and borough superintendents, twenty- 
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three are graduates of colleges; fourteen are 
graduates of normal schools, and six others 
completed a partial course at schools of this 
kind ; and the rest either hold commissions 
as superintendents for past terms or one of 
the higher grades of certificates given to 
teachers. All of them have had experience 
in teaching or in supervising schools within 
thre «ears, or they would not have been 
eligib’ the office. Fifty-one of the eighty- 
six supe...itendents were re-elected, leaving 
only thirty-five new to the office. 

The agg-egate amount of salaries voted to 
the superintendents is $106,050 per annum, 
as against $105,796, given them during the 
last three years. ‘The average salary paid is 
$1,232 55. The hard times prevented in 
many cases the fixing of higher salaries. The 
same disproportioned salaries to the work 
required of the office, present themselves 
this year in the amounts fixed by the several 
conventions as in years gone by. The legis- 
lature has been again and again asked to 
place this matter of fixing superintendents’ 
salaries upon a more equitable basis, and 
this request is again repeated. No fairer 
plan than that heretofore recommended sug- 
gests itself. 

Under the new constitution which makes 
females eligible to any office under the com- 
mon school system, Miss Sarah J. Lewis was 
elected superintendent in the county of 
Tioga, and she is now very efficiently dis- 
charging the duties of her office. 

Our system of supervision, it is thought, 
can be improved in two ways: 

1. By providing that the convention to elect 
County Superintendents shall be composed of one or 
two delegates, elected by the proper board of direc- 
tors from each school district, and in cities and 
boroughs from each ward, instead, as at present, of 
the whole number of directors in a county. In case 
of a failure to elect delegates, the president or secre- 


tary, or both, might be authorized ex officio to attend 
the convention. 


2. By dividing the state into about thirty districts, 
composed of a single county, or two or more contig- 
uous counties, each containing about five hundred 
schools, and providing for the election therein, at a 
fixed salary of liberal amount, a superintendent of 
high qualifications, whose duty it should be to devote 
his whole time to forwarding and supervising the 
school interests of his district, to examine applicants 
for schools, hold teachers’ institutes and educational 
meetings, take measures to create a public sentiment 
favorable to good schools, give advice to school 
boards and subordinate school officers, visit particu- 
lar localities and particular schools when deemed ad- 
visable, and receive and make reports. And then, 
by sub-dividing these large superintendent districts 
into smaller izsfector districts, containing from thirty 
to fifty schools, and placing in each, in close contact 
with the schools, a first-class teacher as inspector to 
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look after the school property and supplies, to visit 
the schools, to examine the scholars, to direct the 
course and methods of instruction, to hold teachers’ 
meetings, to meet and counsel boards of directors, to 
make out the district reports, to stir up the people to 
the importance of education, and to have close and 
constant charge of the trast committed to him. 

No arguments will be presented here in 
favor of either of these plans. The first would 
improve our present system of supervision 
with no additional expense. The second 
wouid cost more than we now pay as salaries 
to superintendents, but it is probably the only 
way in which our school work can be fully 
organized and made to produce the most 
beneficial results. It is the way in which the 
best business talent of the country would or- 
ganize such an interest. 


NAME OF THE DEPARTMENT CHANGED, 


On the first Monday of June last, in con- 
formity with a provision of the new consti- 
tution, the name of the school department 
was changed from department of common 
schools to department of public instruction. 
With this change of name, however, no new 
duties were assumed. The convention that 
framed the constitution undoubtedly meant 
in building for it a firm foundation in the 
fundamental law, to make the work of the 
department broader, probably so to extend 
it as to embrace in a general way all the edu- 
cational interests of the state, private and 
corporate, as well as public ; but the details 
of this contemplated extension of jurisdiction 
were properly left to legislative enactment, 
and no time has been found as yet to prepare 
and pass the necessary laws. The school in- 
terests of the state will suffer if this matter is 
much longer delayed. 


REVISION OF OUR SCHOOL LAWS, 


For years there has been a felt necessity 
for the revision of ourschoollaws. As they 
stand they are a mass of fragments, and full 
of confused thought and inaccurate language. 
The multitude of special enactments con- 
cerning schools, that disfigure our statute 
books should be repealed and provision be 
made for a general and uniform system. 
Several attempts have been made within a 
few years to perform this needed revision, 
first, by the commission appointed to revise 
the civil code, and, second, by a committee 
of gentlemen interested in education; but 
the work done was never so perfected as to 
be ready to be placed in the hands of the 
legislature. It is now suggested, whether the 
time has not come jor the creation ofa special 
commission with power to revise and codify 
all the statutes relating to schools, and to 
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prepare such amendments to the same as will 
adapt them to the requirements of the new 
constitution and the growing wants of our 
great system of public instruction ; such com- 
mission to report a bill embodying the whole 
to the legislature. 


THE CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION. 

The following paragraphs from an address 
delivered before the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, at its late meeting in Wilkesbarre, show 
how anxious I have been that some effort 
should be made to have our public school in- 
terests represented at the Centennial Exposi- 
tion to be held in Philadelphia next summer : 


The educational interests of the United States 
must be represented at this Exposition. Foreign 
nations will expect this of us. Thousands of distin- 
guished citizens from abroad will visit Philadelphia’ 
next year for the sole purpose of studying our sys- 
tems of public education. These systems are every- 
where recognized as the only salt that can preserve 
institutions like ours. They are the centre of our 
national life. In them is found the chief source of 
the strength of the republic. The political philoso- 
pher who understands them will find no difficulty in 
understanding all we have to show—all we are. It 
may be that, practically, our educational systems are 
not above criticism—not equal in some respects to 
similar systems in several European countries. If 
so, the profit of the lesson taught by the Exposition 
may still be ours. Our pride will be moderated, The 
one thing of which we have always and everywhere 
boasted, will administer no longer to our vanity. But 
with this fall will come, we trust, a new ambition, a 
firmer resolution to excel, harder work. But whether 
we succeed or fail, we are constrained to show what 
we have. We have given the challenge, and we 
cannot shrink from the issue without cowardice. Our 
manhood, as well as our material, is on trial. If 
successful in the competition we are sure to meet, 
the whole world will applaud our victory and copy 
our work; if we are defeated, we have but to take 
new courage, reorganize our shattered forces, and 
try the fate of another battle on a different field. 

In the educational, as in all other features of the 
Exposition, Pennsylvania must take a conspicuous 
part. The Exposition is intended to commemorate 
a grand historical event that occurred within her 
borders. It was projected by her citizens. It is to 
be held upon her soil. She has contributed a large 
part of the money used in erecting buildings and 
making the necessary preparations. Her position 
among her sister states, her population, her resources, 
her past history, and her future prospects alike enti- 
tle her to a prominent place. In addition, we claim 
to have a school system well organized, purely 
American, and capable of producing, where fully de- 
veloped, the richest kinds of educational fruit. We 
must not, if we could, and we cannot, if we would, 
escape the measure of responsibility thus placed 
upon us. But to represent our educational interests 
creditably, we must have action, speedy, earnest, in- 
telligent, enthusiastic. 

No creditable representation of the school interests 
of the state can be made at Philadelphia without using 
a considerable sumof money. School districts, insti- 
tutions and individuals will doubtless pay for the ma- 
terial they prepare, but money will be required by the 
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agency that shall write the history of our school sys- 
tem, compile statistics, build and furnish school- 
houses in the Centennial grounds, employ teachers 
and open schools in them, collect documents, prepare 
charts, models and other means of illustration or rep- 
resentation, and arrange and supervise the whole 
display; and the question is, where can it be ob- 
tained? It is vain to expect much aid for this purpose 
from the proper Centennial authorities. All they 
have at their disposal will be absorbed by interests 
mere powerful or more clamorous than those of edu- 
cation. A small sum from the national appropriation 
will come into the hands of the United States Com- 
missioner of Education, but this will do little spe- 
cially for Pennsylvania. 

An appropriation of $5,000 to enable the school 
department to prepare material for the Centennial 
was asked of the legislature at the last session, and 
a bill granting it passed one house but failed in the 
other. It isthe duty of the state commission to see 
that all the interests of the state are fully represent 
ed, but no money has been appropriated even to pay 
their own expenses. There is happily a well-founded 
hope that adeqnate provision to supply them with the 
necessary means to enable them to perform the 
duties of their appointment, will be made at the next 
session of the legislature, and that meantime they 
may be willing to assume some financial responsibili- 
ties. Their views on this subject have been sought, 


partly for the purpose of reporting them here, but I 
have at this time nothing definite to present from 
them, except that education will receive a full share of 
their attention. 


But with every disposition to undertake 


whatever might be necessary to make a full 
representation of our school interests at the 
Centennial Exposition, little has been ac- 
complished. By the plan of the authorities 
of the Exposition and the action of the legis- 
lature, it was found, when the day for com- 
mencing the work of preparation in earnest 
had arrived, that the whole matter had been, 
wisely no doubt, intrusted to other agencies, 
and there seemed to be no room for what 
otherwise it would have been a pleasure for 
the school department to do. As soon as 
this fact became apparent I issued a pamphlet, 
dated the eighth of September, entitled 
‘* Pennsylvania at the Centennial Exposition 
of 1876. Circular of Information to those 
desiring to prepare educational material for 
the Exhibition.’’ The following is the in- 
troduction to this circular, and shows its 
design : 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
HARRISBURG, September 8, 1875. \ 


In answer to numerous inquiries concerning the 
preparation that should be made by the educators 
and educational institutions of the state for the Cen- 
tennial Exposition, and the authorities to whom ap- 
plication should be made for guidance in the work of 
preparation and for space in the Centennial build- 
ings, and to promote, to the greatest practicable ex- 
tent, both the ends of education and the purposes of 
the Exposition, the following circular of information 
is issued. It consists, first, of a paper entitled “Penn- 
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sylvania at the Centennial Exposition of 1876,” read 
at the late meeting of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, held at Wilkesbarre; second, of extracts from 
various sources, giving, in detail, information con- 
cerning the work of preparing educational material 
for exhibition; third, of the names of those who will 
have general charge of the educational department 
of the Exposition, and with whom communication 
on the subject must be had, and the authority under 
which they act; and, fourth, of the plan of classifi- 
cation for the Educational Department adopted by 
the Centennial Commission. 

It should be added that while this Department has 
no authority to take any action whatever in relation 
to the subject, it will do voluntarily anything in its 
power to make the educational department of the 
Exposition a success, and it feels deeply concerned 
that the honor of the state shall suffer no stain from 
any neglect to submit our system of public instruc- 
tion toa fair competition with the systems of the na- 
tions of the Old World. 

J. P. WICKERSHAM, 
Supt. Public Instruction. 
SANITARY CONDITION OF THE SCHOOLS. 


Pennsylvania has in round numbers goo,- 
ooo children in her public schools. No form 
of words can overstate the importance of so 
constructing our school houses and school 
furniture, and so managing our schools, as to 
preserve the health of these children and 
promote their proper physical development. 
Disease or distorted organic structure is too 
great a price to pay for all the knowledge 
that can be obtained in one of our schools. 
And yet the laws of hygiene are palpably 
violated in a vast number of the schools 
throughout the state, and it cannot be 
doubted that owing to the ignorance or ne- 
glect of teachers and school officers the seeds 
of sickness and death are often sown broad- 
cast among the innocent little ones whom 
trusting parents commit to their intellectual 
guardianship. 

In the work of investigating the hygienic 
condition of the public schools, and suggest- 
ing measures for the removal of the evils 
ascertained to result from a violation of the 
laws of health, the board of control of the 
city of Philadelphia must be accorded the 
credit of a pioneer. During the past sum- 
mer a committee of the board, aided bya 
corps of scientific gentlemen, very carefully 
investigated the hygienic condition of a large 
number of the public schools of the city, 
tabulated the results with great labor, and 
published them in pamphlet form. As sim- 
ilar defects in school architecture and man- 
agement are to be found all over the State, 
I quote below a few extracts from the gen- 
eral report of the committee, and also from 
the accompanying special reports, and re- 
spectfully call attention to them: 
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Position of Desks.— An examination of the papers 
will make it apparent, that in a large number of the 
schools reform is much needed in the matter of the 
position of the pupils’ desks and the blackboards, as 
regards the direction from which the light enters the 
class-rooms. In the class-rooms where the positions 
of the desks are faulty, because of the light falling 
directly upon the face of the pupil, when sitting at 
the desk, they should as far as possible have their 
position so changed that the light may be received 
at the side, or from behind the pupil, and the black- 
’ boards be so arranged as to be in harmony with the 
light received from such directions. There cannot, 
the committee feel free to say, be any excuse, much 
less any justification for such architectural arrange- 
ment of school houses which may hereafter be built, 
as will not secure the arrangement of the desks and 
blackboards to be in such position with the windows 
of the class-rooms that the reception of the light upon 
them and the pupils will be either from the side or 
from behind the pupils when seated at their desks, 
or when working on the blackboard. 


Physical Exercise.—As regards the matter of phy- 
sical exercise, the committee feel called upon to re- 
mark, that while it may not be possible from the 
peculiar construction of some of the school-houses 
to have space sufficient and the other necessary con- 
ditions to permit of gymnastic exercises being en- 
gaged in by the pupils, with benefit in the class- 
rooms, yet the importance of physical exercise, as a 
means, if nothing more, of withdrawing the brain 
from its toil, and of thus securing mental relaxation, 
should not be overlooked, and hence that in some 
form such exercise should not only be indulged in, 
but commanded at set periods every day. If from 
the arrangement of the school-rooms the exercises 
cannot be practiced in the school building, they may, 
nevertheless, be engaged in outside of the class- 


rooms, in the yards attached to most of the school- 
houses. 


In every instance where the recess required by the 
board is withheld from the children, there is a gross 
wrong done to them, the effects of which your com- 
mittee fear, in too many instances, present themselves 
in impaired health, enfeebled brain power, and de- 
fective nerve force—the outcroppings of which are 
too often seen in that sad condition of early woman- 
hood and early manhood, as qualified by the terms— 
“broken down health,’ and “shattered constitu- 
tions.”” The wrong referred to must not be tolerated. 
It must be arrested, and the board should see to it, 
that by the due infliction of proper penalties upon the 
teachers who deny to the pupils their rights in the 
matter of the healthful benefits incident to the thirty 
minutes morning recess, shall be made to realize the 
importance to the pupils of the mental and physical 
relaxation and invigoration which result from their 
withdraw™] of thirty minutes from their labors in the 
school-room, and their devotion of the recess to ex- 
ercise and pastime in the open air. 

Ventilation.—Too much importance cannot be at- 
tached to the perfect véntilation of the school-rooms, 
In Philadelphia, during ten months of the year, about 
four and a halfhours of each school day are spent in 
the school-rooms, by 90,000 children, ranging from 
six to seventeen years, and about 2,000 teachers. 
Who can possibly estimate to what extent the laws 
of health are violated by compelling these 92,000 
persons to breathe, day in and day out, an atmosphere 
surcharged to the extent of five, six or seven times 
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the sum of carbonic acid that normal air contains, 
and then superadded to this a sum of organic impu- 
rities which may be expressed by the same numbers 
as indicate the excess of carbonic acid? Who can, 
in numbers, express the degree of violence done to 
health, the sum of human suffering engendered, and 
to what extent life may be shortened by the respira- 
tion of the unnecessarily impure atmosphere of 
school-rooms ? 

It must be borne in mind that an excess of car- 
bonic acid is not the only pernicious matter which 
contaminates the air of school-rooms as a result of 
respiration, and of exhalation from the surface of the 
body, etc. There is organic or putrescible matter 
given off from the lungs at every respiration, which 
matter is held in solution in the watery vapor ex- 
pired. This organic putrescible matter the best au- 
thorities declare is more injurious to health when in- 
spired than is the ordinary excess of carbonic acid 
which is present in defectively ventilated assembly 
rooms. Whilst there is not any means by which the 
organic putrescent matter can be quantitatively de- 
termined, yet it can, for all useful purposes, be ap- 
proximately fixed, Thus the sum of putrescible mat- 
ter in any school-room, for example, is expressed by 
the same figures as indicate the sum of the excess of 
carbonic acid. In other words, if the carbonic acid 
is five, six or seven times in excess of the sum of 
that gas in normal air, then is the putrescible matter 
five, six or seven times in excess of such matter in 
ordinary air. The watery vapor expired from the 
lungs, which holds in solution the putrescible or- 
ganic matter, is not under ordinary circumstances 
visible. It is rendered visible, however, by conden- 
sation, as is often seen on the glass of the windows 
and not unfrequently observed flowing down them 
in currents, where a large number of persons are as- 
sembled in a room when the external temperature is 
below the freezing point. Nearly the entireamount 
of the condensed vapor which is seen under such cir- 
cumstances was once in the bodies. and with all its 
foul putrefactive matter was cast off or exhaled by 
those in the room, and in its aeriform condition, by 
being breathed or inspired, enters again the circula- 
tion of every one of the auditory, and much or little, 
corrupts and poisons their bodies, From these ob- 
servations it will at once be seen that there is a dou- 
ble necessity for efficient ventilating apparatus in all 
school-rooms and other rooms where the atmosphere 
is subjected to contamination from the presence of a 
large number of persons. 

Improper Seating. —That although the style of 
desks used in the various schools may be good 
enough, yet, owing to the total neglect of proper 
care in placing children of different sizes at desks of 
heights suitable to them, they, in a vast majority of 
cases, assume habitually “ faulty postures,” both in 
sitting and standing, and many, likewise, from the 
same cause, become the victims of defects of the 
visual organs. 

The following figures, taken from the su- 
perintendents’ reports, will show in some 
measure ¢o what extent the laws of health are 
violated in the schools of the state outside of 
Philadelphia: Of the 13,366 school houses 
in the state, there are reported as unfit for 
use 1,563; badly ventilated, 5,281; with 
furniture injurious to pupils, 2,618; with 
grounds of insufficient size, 6,453. 
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In view of the whole subject, I recom- 
mend: 

1. A careful study of school hygiene by all Super- 
intendents of schools, and in the light of this know- 
ledge a thorough inspection of the schools under 
their supervision and the publication of the results, 
with such practical suggestions to school boards as 
may enable them to guard against the evils now aris- 
ing from a violation of the laws of health in the 
schools. There are special reasons why this work 
should be done at oncein our cities, Teachers every- 
where will render all the assistance in their power 
to the Superintendents, 

2. The election of a physician as a member of the 
school board, wherever practicable, and his appoint- 
ment as chairman of a committee on the hygienic 
condition of the schools of the district. In case the 
services of a physician cannot be found, those of 
some competent unprofessional citizen can doubtless 
in most instances be procured. 


In order to assist school officers and teach- 
ers in this matter, we print in the appendix 
to this report the questions propounded in 
Philadelphia to the teachers and the officiat- 
ing physicians. 

It should be added to all this, that mental 
disorders, as well as bodily ill-health, are 
many times caused by defective school build- 
ings and unskillful teaching. Public atten- 


tion has been of late specially drawn to this 
subject by the proceedings of the State Med- 
ical Society and the report of Dr. John 


Curwen, Superintendent of the Pennsylvania 
State Hospital for the Insane, at Harrisburg. 
Dr. Curwen, who has had large experience 
in treating insane people, is very emphatic 
in the opinion that mental disorders very 
frequently have their origin in injudicious 
treatment in the school-room, and he points 
out at great length in his report, how such 
evil consequences can be avoided. His 
statements need not be repeated here. 


EDUCATION FOR WORK. 

To the thinking man it is evident that the 
nations of the world are about to pass through 
a severe struggle for industrial supremacy. 
The test of power is no longer to be the 
battle-field, but the market-place. And as 
affairs now stand, the United States is in art 
products far behind her competitors across 


the Atlantic, and if she does not want to! 


sink into a mere dependency, she must turn 
her attention more to the duty of educating 
her people for work. 

Then it is clear that the education of our 
schools, judged by its fruits, is,not suffi- 
ciently practical. Under the influence of 
our system of instruction, young men are too 
apt to seek employments that engage chiefly 
the head, and neglect those that call for the 
use of the hands. In other words, there is 
truth in the complaint that the education of 
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the day is apt to create a distaste for labor. 
As a consequence, the professions are 
thronged, and there is a fearful pressing for- 
ward of able-bodied young men for clerk- 
ships, agencies, offices, and other light kinds 
of business, while skillful workmen are sadly 
needed in our mills and workshops, and on 
our farms. 

Further, it may be said that, as a rule, the 
more skill that is put into a work of art, the 
greater is the profit to the workman. The 
man who can produce nothing better than a 
plain, rough article, receives small compen- 
sation for his labor, while the finished artist 
may make a fortune at a single stroke. The 
surest way for a working man to increase his 
wages, is for him to become more skillful in 
his occupation. A kind of education that 
will enable him to do this, will elevate labor 
and enrich the state. 

The apprentice system is almost broken 
up. Thousands of boys who would learn a 
trade if permitted, are pushed into the posi- 
tion of seeking a livelihood by their wits, or 


compelled to run idle in the streets. 

But all this is briefly said, because it is a 
repetition of views elaborated in preceding 
reports. What can be done in the direction 
of an education for work, seems to me to be 
expressed in the following propositions : 

1. That industrial drawing be taught in all the 
public schools of the state. The introduction of 
this branch will interfere with no other study, and 
be attended by no expense. 

2. That technical departments, with a suitable 
course of study, be attached to our public high 
schools. This needed improvement has already been 
made in the school systems of several of our cities ; 
with judicious encouragement, it can be engrafted 
upon those of all of them. 

3. That the technical and scientific departments 
now in operation at several of our colleges be pro- 
perly enlarged and strengthened. Private liberality 
is doing this work in a manner much to be com- 
mended. 

4. That the State Normal schools be required to 
give more attention to drawing and art-education 
generally, in order that a supply of teachers qualified 
to impart instruction in the desired branches may be 
obtained. These’schools will doubtless cheerfully co- 
operate in a movement of this character. _ 

5. That one or more institutions be established by 
State aid or otherwise, modeled after the great Eng- 
lish Art Training school at South Kensington. Citi- 
zens of Pittsburgh have in contemplation a project of 
the kind, as an outgrowth of their industrial exposi- 
tion; and, perhaps, no better use, after 1876, could 
be made of the grand Memorial Hall built by the 
state for centennial purposes in Fairmount Park, 
Philadelphia, and I wish well to the measures already 
adopted looking in that direction. 

6. That the municipal school authorities should 
supplement their present systems of public schools 
by one or more industrial schools, or schools for ar- 
tisans where suitable instruction could be given to 
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apprentices and workingmen, and such trades as it 
might be found practicable to teach, could be learned. 
These-schools might be kept open either during the 
daytime or the evening, or both. 

I shall be told that the scheme thus out- 
lined is impracticable, or that it involves the 
expenditure of a large sum of money. That 
it is not impracticable, is proven by the fact 
that countries in Europe, no larger and no 
more populous than Pennsylvania, have ac- 
complished all and more than all the scheme 
contemplates. ‘That to carry it into effect 
will cost a large sum of money, I am well 
aware; but I am firmly convinced that it 
would be money wisely expended. Such a 
scheme, or something better, is essential to 
the development of our material resources, 
essential to our prosperity as a state, but, 
more than all, essential to the well being of 
our people. It is most sincerely hoped the 


Legislature and patriotic citizens will give 
the subject due consideration. 


IS OUR COMMON SCHOOL SYSTEM IN DANGER? 


The President of the United States, on 
the 29th of September last, at a reunion of 
the Army. of the Tennessee, which took 
place at Des Moines, lowa, read a carefully- 
prepared speech, in which occur these sig- 
nificant words : 

In a républic like ours, where the citizen is the 
is the sovereign, and the official the servant ; 
where no power is exercised except by the will of 
the people, it is important that the sovereign, the 
people, should possess intelligence. The free school 
isthe promoter of that intelligence which is to pre- 
serve us as a free nation. If we are to have another 
contest in the near fature of our national existence, 
I predict that the dividing line will not be Mason 
and Dixon’s; but between patriotism and _intelli- 
gence on the oneside, and superstition, ambition and 
ignorance on the other. Now, the Centennial year 
of our national existence I believe is a good time to 
begin the work of strengthening the foundations of 
the structure commenced by our forefathers one hun- 
dred years ago at Lexington. Let us all labor toadd 
all needful guarantees for the security of free thought, 
free speech, a free press. pure morals, unfettered re- 
ligious sentiments and of equal rights and privileges 
to all. men, irrespective of nationality, color or reli- 
gion. Encourage free schools, and resolve that not 
one dollar of money appropriated to their support 
shall be appropriated to the support of any sectarian 
school. Resoive that neither the state nor nation, 
nor both combined, shall support institutions of learn- 
ing other than those sufficient to afford to every child 
growing up in the land the opportunity of a good 
common school education, unmixed with sectarian, 
pagan, or atheistical dogmas. Leave the matter of 
religion to the family altar, the church, and the pri- 
vate school, supported entirely by private contribu- 
tions, Keep the church and the state forever sepa- 
rate. 


In uttering these sentiments the president 
could have had but one meaning, that of 
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warning the people against a danger which 
he believed is threatening the system of free 
education in this country ; and coming from 
an authority so high and with weight enough 
to break a long and studied silence upon pub- 
lic affairs of less importance, such forshadow- 
ings of approaching evil may well cause the 
friends of common schools to look about 
them and prepare to meet the expected ene- 
my. And these friends will not be inclined 
to relax their vigilance in view of the events 
which have recently transpired touching the 
common school question, in New York, Ohio, 
New Jersey, Missouri, andelsewhere. ‘True, 
there does not seem to be any present dan- 
ger here, the questions of a division of the 
school fund and of the appropriation of pub- 
lic money for sectarian purposes have scarcely 
caused a ripple of excitement in Pennsylva- 
nia, no enemy has offered battle to those 
who from behind the ramparts of the new 
constitution are prepared to defend the com- 
mon schools ; but it may be good policy in 
advance to take our ground, dress our lines, 
and say when and where we will make the 
fight, if fight we must.- 


First, then, we mean in the administra- 
tion of our school affairs to treat all sects, 
and all parties of our citizens, with the 
strictest impartiality. The conscientious 
scruples of all must remain inviolate. No 
books must be used in our schools, and no 
exercises take place in them, to which any 
reasonable man -can: concientiously object. 
Catholic and Protestant, Rationalist and 
Jew, all must be treated exactly alike. The 
majority principle must be waived here, and 
the rights of the child of the most obscure 
and most friendless citizen in the common- 
wealth must be respected. The least sem- 
blance of proselytism must be avoided ; and 
each must, in this matter, do to others as he 
would like, in similar circumstances, others 
to do to him. As I understand it, this is the 
great doctrine that underlies our whole sys- 
tem of free schools, and its friends will not 
shrink from any consequences that may flow 
from its strict application both in letter and 
spirit. 

The Bible is a holy book. It is the chief 
corner-stone of our civilization. Its sacred 
pages are the source of our faith, and the 
guide of our lives. By it sanctity is given 
to the oaths of men when the truth and the 
fulfillment of important trusts are required of 
them; and the patriot, not less than the 
Christian, finds in it that inspiration which 
forms the basis of his devotion. I would like 
to have a copy of the Bible upon the desk of 
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every teacher, in the sight of all the children 
in the land. If never opened, it would still 
be God’s book, ever teaching its silent les- 
sons and imposing something of self-reflection 
and reverence for sacred things upon the 
character of youth ; if solemnly read by a 
loved teacher, its holy precepts would sink, 
like seeds into fallow ground, de2p into little 
tender hearts, to ripen in after days in har- 
vests of good works. But sooner than take 
from a single citizen his equal rights ; sooner 
than trample upon the conscience of one 
honest man ; sooner than violate the heaven- 
born principle of religious liberty, that ark 
of our covenant which our fathers bid us 
guard with our lives and fortunes, and trans- 
mit, unsullied by unholy hands, to the gen- 
erations to come, I would, if necessary, dis- 
continue the reading of the Bible in the pub- 
lic schools, and relegate all religious instruc- 
tion to the home, the Sabbath-school and 
the church, and limit the common school to 
the performance of its intellectualand moral 
duties. 

But the painful alternative of discontinu- 
ing the use of the Bible in the public schools 
isseldom forced upon us. In 14,500 of our 
17,000 schools it is now read without giving 
serious offence to anybody. In all the re- 
mainder, so far as can now be seen, it could 
be read with like acceptance by excusing any 
children from being present at the exercise 
whose parents on the ground of conscien- 
tious scruples desired it. If the work of the 
school be so arranged as to allow the Bible- 
reading to take place at the close of the day, 
neither loss of time nor disorder need result 
from a part of the pupils quietly leaving the 
school-room at a given signal. Hundreds 
of teachers now adopt this plan, thus keep 
ing the Bible in their schools and at the 
same time doing no violence to the con- 
science of any one. 

This, then, is the platform of the friends 
of common schools. Just so fair and so 
liberal do they mean to be in the administra- 
tion of school affairs. For the support of 
schools thus managed a tax is imposed upon 
property of all kinds, and all citizens are 
free alike to take part in their control and 
enjoy their privileges. If any man or any 
body of men prefer to establish or patronize 
a private school with a mode of discipline 
or a course of study that pleases them better 
than the management of the public schools 
in these respects, they will meet no opposi- 
tion so long as they. pay their school taxes 
like other people and make no effort to crip- 
ple the schools which have been established 
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for the common benefit. Large parochial 
schools flourish in some of our cities and 
towns without let or hindrance. 

Here we stand. Schools must be main- 
tained, supported by all, free to all and fair 
to all. All sects and all parties must send 
their children to these schools, or with their 
own means supply others better suited to 
their wants or wishes. There shall be no di- 
vision of the public school funds. No citi- 
zen shall be exempted from taxation for 
school purposes. No public school shall be 
in an offensive sense sectarian, and no sec- 
tarian school shall ever receive a dollar of the 
people’s money raised for the suppoft of 
the people’s schools. The integrity of the 
school system must be preserved against all 
who shall dare to assail it. ‘The educational 
provisions of the new constitution must be 
implicitly obeyed. Our schools must con- 
tinue forever to be the nurseries of citizens 
who will honor and love free institutions. 
Foreigners coming among us must be Ameri- 
canized by the only agency sufficiently com- 
prehensive and powertul to effect the result. 
So the people have decreed ; and if, as the 
President says, we must fight on this issue, 
we shall never yield until we either fall in 
death or triumph in victory. 


THE SCHOOL AS AN AGENT OF REFORM, 


Public schools are now open in every part 


of the Commonwealth. No Pennsylvania 
child need grow up in ignorance for want of 
an opportunity to attend school. The work 
of elementary education among us is almost 
wholly, and that of higher education par- 
tially, done by the schools established under 
state laws. ‘These schools, therefore, hav- 
ing in their hands in great part the instruc- 
tion and training of our youth, must bear a 
large part of the blame for whatever may be 
wrong in the social or moral condition of 
the people, as they should share proportion- 
ately the credit for whatever advances we are 
making towards a higher and better civiliza- 
tion. In short, the common schools will be 
judged, as they ought to be, from the quality 
of the men who receive their education 
through their instrumentality. The friends 
of common schools cannot shirk, if they de- 
sired to do so, their responsibility in this 
matter, and they should hasten to develop 
the full capabilities of the trust as an agent 
of social and moral reform. It may be well 
to inquire what capabilities of this kind our 
systems of common schools possess, 


1. The school system as organized in Pennsylva- 
nia can reach with its instruction and training pro- 
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cesses the great body of the youth of the state. The 
number of children now in attendance at the public 
schools is over 900,000, The number in private 
schools may possibly reach 50,000, 

2. With the power of taxation possessed by this 
system, there can be raised, annually, on the present 
assessed valuation of property throughout the state, 
for school and building purposes, the enormous sum 
of $45,779,872.00; and if this property were assessed 
at its true value, this sum would be~- $100,000,000. 
The amount actually expended the past year, for all 
purposes connected with public schools, was nearly 
$10,000,000. P 

3. The law provides for the managment of school 
affairs, a full corps of officers, state, county and dis- 
trict; as a formal organization little seems to be want- 
ing. The State School Department has all'the force 
needed to make its work effective. Eighty-seven 
superintendents look after our school interests in 
counties, cities and large towns; and fourteen thou- 
sand school directors, elected by the people, are in- 
trusted with the care of the schools in the districts. 

4. Twenty thousand teachers, whom the law re- 
quires to possess suitable qualifications for the place, 
and for whose education the state has made liberal 
provision in her Normal schools, are at work in our 
school-rooms teaching and training the children in- 
trusted to them. Their opportunities well-improved, 
give them a power for good beyond all computation. 
To impart a knowledge of branches of learning is a 
small part of the duty of an American teacher in a 
common school. The great end of his work is to 
break up bad habits, to instil right principles, to train 
the young about him in ways that are honest, manly 
and patriotic. The teacher may be a model of all 
that is good, drawing by his example wayward chil- 
dren daily up to a higher plane of virtue, and the 
life of the school-room may be purified and enriched 
by the healthful inbreathing of an atmosphere of 
love, and the constant play of influences that elevate 
and ennoble. 


Such is an outline of the capabilities of 
our common school system as an ayent of 
reform. Worked up to its full capacity, and 
it opens out a way of preparing generation 
after generation of good citizens, that should 
satisfy the longings of the most ardent pa- 
triot or the most devoted philanthropist. No 
wonder good men everywhere enlist them- 
selves among its active supporters; no won- 
der wise statesmen eulogize it as the founda- 
tion of free institutions. 

But the picture drawn is rather ideal than 
real. What our common school system can 
and will do for reform is quite a different 
thing from what it has done or is now doing 
in this direction. No thoughtful person can 
doubt that our social condition has been 
greatly bettered by the work of public edu- 
cation; but I am free to confess that it has 
not accomplished in this field all that 
might have been reasonably expected of it. 
The fruit it should have produced has been 
everywhere marred by defective administra- 
tion. Tens of thousands of children are 
growing up among us in virtual ignorance ; 
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tens of thousands more do not attend school 
long enough to profit much, either intellec- 
tually or morally, by what they learn ; school 
terms are short; school room appliances are 
defective ; a vast number of schools are in 
the hands of poorly-qualified teachers, and 
sentiment will not sanction the payment of 
higher salaries to better ones; the moral 
training of children is sadly neglected ; good 
schools are not fully appreciated by the peo- 
ple ; educational progress everywhere meets 
with the obstructions of ignorance, indiffer- 
ence and cupidity; the operation of the sys- 
tem is imperfectly inspected, and the whole 
work needs further development and a new 
inspiration. 

There is nothing our country so much 
needs as a better quality of men—men of 
nobler purpose, of higher honor, of purer 
life, of integrity proof against all tempta- 
tions. The besetting sin of the times seems 
to be unfaithfulness to public trusts. Defal- 
cations are common among trusted agents, 
cashiers, and treasurers. Great corporations 
are ruined by dishonest officers. The people 
are swindled by ‘‘rings’’ formed for corrupt 
purposes. Human vampires stand ready to 
suck the blood of every promising enterprise. 
Monstrous fraud lies hid in many a fair-look- 
Mountains of 


ing government contract. 
debt are heaped upon states, cities, counties 
and even townships, to fill the pockets of 


thieves. Offices, influence, votes are bought 
and sold as a common commodity. ‘The 
ballot-box and the jury-box are both defiled 
by hired mercenaries. Patriots hang their 
heads, and honest men grow sick at heart, 
with every day’s recital of wrong and out- 
rage. There must be a change, or universal 
distrust will settle down like a pall upon the 
people, and the threatening disease of cor- 
ruption be suffered to sap the nation’s life. 
In view of the capabilities of our common 
schools when managed with skill to promote 
the ends of virtue; in view of the pressing 
necessity the times proclaim for the opera- 
tion of some agency sufficiently powerful to 
lift our whole people up to a higher plane of 
morality, to make them better members of 
society and purer patriots, I feel justified 
once more in calling upon legislator and cit- 
izen to aid in so perfecting our system of 
public instruction that every child in the 
state may not only receive a good intellect- 
ual education, but be so trained morally that 
he will be true to himself in being true to 
his fellow-men, his country, and his God. 
J. P. WicKERSHAM, 
Supt. Public Instruction. 
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INFLUENCE ON ANIMALS.—The most common ex- 
hibition of the influence of music on animals is, per- 
haps, that witnessed in circuses and other equestrian 
entertainments, where the horse is affected ina lively 
and exhilarating manner by the performances of the 


band—often waltzing and prancing, and keeping per- | 


fect time with the music. Dogs are also affected, but 
_it is difficult to determine whether agreeably or other- 
wise. Many naturalists believe it to be disagreeable 


to them, Other quadrupeds, and also owls, have been | 
, rats have been taught to dance the rope, keeping time 


known to die from its effects. Cats sometimes mew 


loudly on hearing the sound of instruments, but are | 
more seldom and less painfully affected than dogs. | 
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On the other hand, it is well known that many kinds 
of birds are affected in a very agreeable manner, often 
approaching as near as possible to the instruments or 
persons, and remaining as long as the music contin- 
ues, and then flapping their wings, as we should clap 
our hands, in approbation of the performance, Many 
of the wild animals are said to be fond of and even 


| charmed by music ; the hunters in the Tyrol andsome 


parts of Germany often entice stags by singing, and 
the female deer by playing the flute. Beavers and 


to the measure. Among reptiles, the lizard shows, 
perhaps, the most remarkable susceptibility to musi- 
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1. Lit-tle brother, darling boy, You are dear to me; I am hap-py, 
2. Lit-tle brother, darling boy, You are ver- y dear to me; I am hap-py, 
3. Lit-tle brother, darling boy, You are ver- y dear to me; I am hap-py, 
4- Lit-tle brother, darling boy, You are ver- y dear to me; I am hap-py, 
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I see. How I wish that you could speak, 
I see. All a-bout the hon - ey -bees, 
I see. I'll be ver-y kind to you, 
I see. D.C. 
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in the sun; Birdsthatsing amongthe trees; Lambs that in the meadow run. 
Nev - er slap or make youcry, As some naughty children do, Quite forgetting God is nigh. 
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cal influences. He appears to be very refined in his 
taste, soft voices and plaintive airs being his favorites, 
while hoarse singing and noisy music disgust him. 
Among the insects, spiders are frequently found to be 
very fond of music. Prisoners sometimes tame them 
by singing or whistling, and make companions of them. 
But perhaps the most remarkable instance of the in- 
fluence of music on animals occurred at a menagerie 
in Paris a few years ago, when a concert was given, 
and two elephants were among the auditors. The 
orchestra being placed out of their sight, they could 
not perceive whence the harmony came, Th 





e first | 


sensation was that of surprise; at one moment they 
gazed eagerly at the spectators; the next they ran at 
their keeper to caress him, and seemed to inquire 
what these strange sounds meant ; but, at length, per- 
ceiving that nothing was amiss, they gave themselves 
up to the impression which the music communica- 
ted. Each new tune seemed to produce a change of 
feeling, causing their gestures and cries to assume an 
expression in accordance with it. But it was still 


more remarkable that after a piece had produced 
an agreeable effect upon them, if it was incorrectly 
played they would remain cold and wholly unmoved. 































